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We have to announce a new edition of this Dictionary, It first appeared at the end of 
*87, and was quickly disposed of. A larger (and corrected) issue came out in the spring of 
1889, and is now out of print. The Third, published on July 14, contains a large 
accession of important matter, in the way of celebrated historical and literary sayings and 
mots, much wanted to bring the Dictionary to a more complete form, and now appearing in 
its pages for the first time. On the other hand, the pruning knife has been freely used, and 


the excisions are numerous, <A multitude of trivial and superfluous items have thus been 
cast away wholesale, leaving only those citations which were worthy of a place in a standard 
work of reference. Asa result, the actual number of quotations is less, although it is hoped 
that the improvement in quality will more than compensate for the loss in quantity. The 


book has, in short, been not only revised, but rewritten throughout, and is not so much a new 
edition as a new work. It will be seen alsu that the quotations are much more “ racontes” 
than before, and that where any history, story, or allusion attaches to any particular saying, 
the opportunity for telling the tale has not been thrown away. In this way what is primarily 
taken up as a book of reference, may perhaps be retained in the hand as a piece of pleasant 
reading, that is not devoid at times of the elements of humour and amusement. One other 
feature of the volume, and perhaps its most valuable one, deserves to be noticed. The 
previous editions professed to give not only the quotation, but its reference; and, although 
performance fell very far short of promise, it was at that time the only dictionary of the kind 
published in this country that had been compiled with that definite aim in view. In the 
present case no citation—with the exception of such unaffiliated things as proverbs, maxims, 
and mottoes—has been admitted without its author and passage, or the “chapter and verse” 
in which it may be found, or on which it is founded. In order, however, not to lose 
altogether, for want of identification, a number of otherwise deserving sayings, an appendix 
of Adespota is supplied, consisting of quotations which either the editor has failed to trace to 
their source, or the paternity of which has not been satisfactorily proved. There are four 
indexes—Authors and authorities, Subject index, Quotation index, and index of Greek 
passages. Its deficiencies notwithstanding, ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations’ has so far 
remained without a rival as a polyglot manual of the world’s famous s1yings in one pair of 
covers and of moderate dimensions, and its greatly improved qualities should confirm it still 
more firmly in public use 2nd estimation, 
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| 
_ was taken against his will, ‘*e con bel strata- 


gema” (2"' S. iv. 122). There can be little 
doubt that James I. is the great king referred 
to, and that the “bel stratagema” was 
planned by Sir Henry Wotton, then James's 
Ambassador in Venice. On 13 September. 
1607 (N.S.), Wotton wrote to Lord Salisbury 
that he was sending to England “a very true 


picture of Maestro Paulo, the Servite, taken 


from him at my request,” as he thought it 
might please the king “to behold a sound 
Protestant” (these words in cipher), “as yet 


|in the habit of a friar.” Wotton’s stratagem 
seems to have consisted in sending to see 
Sarpi on some pretence a painter who made a 
| sketch of the Father without his knowledge. 


Joseph Wilfred Parkins—Englishmen holding Positions 


under Foreign Governments, 213—Horseshoes for Luck, 
214—** Tongue-Twisters,” 216—‘* Call a spade a spade 
* Dinkums "—** Quandary,”’ 217. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Holyoake's ‘Bygones Worth Re- | 


membering '"—‘ Calendar of Letter-B oks'—* The Golden | 


Treasury '"—* Poems of Sir Lewis Morris ’—* Don Quixote P 
—Madame D’Arblay’s ‘ Diary '—* Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century '— Draper's‘ Intellectual Development of Europe’ 
—FitzGerald’s* Polonius’—* Who Said That ? Christian 
Names.” 

Booksellers’ Catalogues. 

Notices to Correspondents. 


FATHER PAUL SARPIS PORTRAITS. 
(See ante, pp. 44, 84, 144.) 

Tue earliest English references to Sarpi 
which have been published are contained in 
some letters of William Bedell to Adam 
Newton. Two of these letters (dated 
1 January, 16078, and 1 January, 1608 9) 
were published in ‘Some Original Letters 
of Bishop Bedell,’ &c., edited by E. Hudson, 
Dublin, 1742. These, with a third letter 
dated 26 December, 1607, in which there 
are also references to Sarpi, have been 
recently reprinted by E. 8. Shuckburgh, 
M.A. in his ‘Two Biographies of William 
Bedell,’ Cambridge, University Press, 1902. 
I may add that the collection of Sir Henry 
Wotton’s letters which I hope to publish 
shortly will contain a good deal of hitherto 
unpublished information about Sarpi from 
Wotton’s letters and other documents. 

A note in regard to portraits of Sarpi in 
England may be of interest to the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ Fulgentio, in his life of Father 
Paul, states that Sarpi would never allow his 
portrait to be taken, and that all the pictures 
of him in existence were copies of one said 
to bein the gallery of a great king, which 


(See Wotton’s letter to Dr. Collins, quoted 
ante, p. 45.) This portrait, however, did 
not reach England; the Papal Nuncio in 
Venice, who kept a strict watch on Wotton’s 
movements, sent news of it to the Pope 
Paul V., who complained of it to the Venetian 
Ambassador at Rome (‘Cal. S.P., Ven., 1607- 
1610, p. 26), and when the bearer of the por- 
trait reached Milan, on his way to England 
he was arrested by the oflicers of the Inquisi- 
tion, thrown into prison, and the portrait 
confiscated. In spite of the Pope's “bel 
stratagema,” Wotton succeeded in sending a 
second portrait of Sarpi to England. This 
was painted after the attempted assassination 
in October, 1607, and bore, Wotton wrote 
(21 December, 1607), “the late addition of 
his scars.” From this portrait and a com- 
panion picture of Fulgentio frequent replicas 
were made, and Wotton, after his return to 
England, seems to have been in the habit of 


'giving them to his friends. The letter he 


wrote when presenting one to Dr. Collins 
Provost of King’s College, Cambridge has 
already been quoted in ‘N. & Q.’ (ante, p. 45) 
Another pair of these replicas (no doubt a 
present from Wotton) was bequeathed by Dr 
Donne to Dr. King (2™' S. vii. 350) ; another 
was in the rooms of Sir Nathaniel Brent at 
Merton College; another at Roydon Hall 
(Lid); and a sixth portrait of Sarpi seems 
to have been in the possession of a brother 
of the Rev. Samuel blithe, Master of Clare 
Hall (letter of Edward Browne to Samuel 
Blithe, quoted ‘Cal. 8.P., Ven., 1607-1610,’ 
p. xxxvi). The portrait of Sarpi at King’s 
College disappeared about 1744 (‘N. & Q. 
2"' §. vii. 350), that at Roydon Hall about 
1827 (iv. 122), and all attempts to trace 
these or any other of Sarpi’s portraits in 
England have hitherto been unsuccessful 
none of those interested in the subject being 
aware that one of them is preserved in the 
picture gallery of the Bodleian. On taking 
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down this portrait I found that it corre- | 


sp mded exactly to Wotton’s description of 
the picture he presented to Dr. Collins—the 
black frame, the mark of wounds on the 
face—and the title of Wotton’s invention, 
*Concilii Tridentini Eviscerator,’ is painted 
on it in large letters. This portrait 1s men- 
tioned in Anthony a Wood’s MS. catalogue 
of the Bodleian pictures, and cannot there 
fore be identical with the one presented to 
Dr. Collins, which was hanging in King’s 
College long after the date of Anthony a 
Wood's death. It may possibly be the 
original sent to Lord Salisbury, or it may be 

Sir Nathaniel Brent's but most pro- 
bably it was pre sented Wotton himself, 
who made several other silts to the Bodleian, 
and whose own portrait hangs in the galleries 
there. Pine’s engraving, published, as A. 5. 
mentions, in the ‘Rights of Sovereigns and 
1722, corresponds in attitude and 
features to this picture, and was evidently 
made from the original sent to England by 
Wotton, or from one of the many replicas. 
Pine has, however, omitted the round black 
plaster which marks the stiletto wound in 
the right cheek. Lombart’s engraving, which 
A. 8S. also mentions, is a carelessly made 
copy of the portrait publis shed in Fulgentio 
Micanzio’s ‘ Vita del Padre Paolo. 

| hope to be able to reproduc e this Bodleian 
picture in my edition of Sir Henry Wotton’s 
‘Letters.’ Although probably a replica, it is 
one of the most authentic likenesses of Sarpi 
in existence, and the only one which bears 
the marks of the assassin’s stiletto, made, as 
Sarpi wittily remarked, “Stylo Romane 
Curie.” PEARSALL SMITH. 

2, Grove Street, Oxford. 


Subjects,’ 


THE CECH LANGUAGE, 

IN comparing the grammars of the dif- 
ferent Siav languages the elusive character 
of apparent resemblances is often evinced. 
L have before cited the remark to me of Prof. 
E. Jagic, of Vienna, the eminent successor 

of Miklosich and editor of the Slavianski 
Arkhiv, that Russian students tacitly assume 
knowledge of Slav tongues which they have 
never studied. In converse with a Bulgarian, 
however, I was able to understand prac 
tically all he said, while he denied my | 
Russian. The language of Bohemia, now 
very generally cultivated and into which 
much translation is being done—witness the | 
increasing number of periodicals issued at 
Prague, including the handsome new mag a 
zine, ¢ ‘esk y Svet (Bohemian W 


formidable difficulties to the Russian 


student. Prof. W. R. Morfill considers that 
the basis of all these languages, the old 
Slavonic, should be first studied, and the 
course of its modern developments traced 
out; but the materials for study are few. 
(An excellent work which I have seen at the 
Taylorian Library is the ‘Chrestomathie’ of 
Dr. E. Berneker.) 

Here are a few words which illustrate the 
divergence of Cech and Russian : 


Cech. Russian. English. 
behoun biegun runner 
biskup episkop bishop 
hvesda zviozda star 
jitro utro morning 
kniha kniga bock 

(in Servian a letter) 
kun kon horse 
lid lioudi people 
modlitba molitva prayer 
pluk polk regiment * 


The letter r in Russian words is often re- 
placed in Cech by the compound represented 
by rh, eg, priate l (friend); (crooked) ; 
the prefix of increase piv, &c. In the case 
of the Cech /:e, possible, the negative ne/z 
has its counterpart in the Russian ne/zia, 
where the positive form is lost. Déa/ekohled, 
telescope, /ro/nomer, micrometer, and plyno- 
mer, Zasometer, are good native equivalents 
for the cosmopolitan forms. 

Most surnames bear a direct signification, 
e4., Mladik (smooth). AKalousel (little owl), 
Avlar wheelwright), Palacky (palatial), 2’ro- 
chaska (walk), Safarik (steward), Sladek 
(sweet). The diminutive ¢/ is frequent. Vojtech 
(vojt, & governor) is aot easily recognized as 
the equivalent of Ethelbert and Adalbert, 
nor is Sfrachota (strach, fear) for Methodius, 
one of the great twin Apostles to the Slavs. 
John Hus (goose) of Husinee (goose-stall) 
made a pun on his name when he said that 
an eagle would rise from the ashes of the 
Bohemian goose. 

Geographical names are varied in some 
instances. Thus Transylvania becomes 
Sedmithrady (seven-castled). By a curious 
and probably unconscious irony, Constance, 
where Hus was martyred, becomes Hostnie 
(charnel-house). Carthrad, Russian 7'sargrad, 
the imperial city, is the regular Slav name 
for Constantinople. Vienna, itself a Slav 
name, is metamorphosed into Widen, which 
seems related to videt/, to see. Frankfort 
becomes /'rankobrod, the ford, not the fortress, 
of the Franks. 

There are more sibilants in Cech than in 
Russian, but the speech is especially musical. 

* Sviatopolk: and Svatopluk (holy are hie- 
torical pames in Russia and Bohemia. 
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When Bohemians speak other languages a 
slight singing accent is noticeable. 
Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 


BURTON'S ‘ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, 
(See 9" S. xi. ISI], 222, 263, 322, 441; xii. 2, 62, 162, 
301, 262, 442; 10 5S. i. 42, 163, 203, 282; ii. 124, 

223, 443.) 

Vot. I. (Shilleto), p. 11, 1. 5; p. 1, 1. 6 (ed. 
6), “intrudes upon this common theatre, to 
the world’s view.” Cf. ‘‘aliqua scriptorum 
que nondum communem theatri huius 
lucem aspexerant,” F. Dousa: dedication of 
J. C. Scaliger’s ‘ Epp. & Oratt.’ (Lugd. Bat., 
1600). 

P. 11, 1. 12; p. 1,1. 14 (ed. 6), “quid inquiris 
in rem absconditam?” This is the trans- 
lation given by Xylander. “Quum...... ve- 
latam” was apparently suggested by “inter- 
rogatus quidnam id esset, quod velatum 
gerebat: ideo, inquit, velatum est, ut igno- 
raretur.” The Egyptian in the story did 
not say ‘quid...... absconditam!?” He said 
Ata rovro (Ideo, &e.). “Quid 
... 2” is addressed by Plutarch to the Curiosus 
(kai ob by roAurpaypoves TO droKpuTTo- 
pevor ;). 

P. 12, 1.25; 2, 19, “a Politician.” P. 13, 1.9; 
2, 34, ** Law-maker.” See Suidas, s.v. Demo- 
critus (and ‘Fr. Philos. Grie.,’ Mullach, 
p. 333, n. 33), év "A Bdijpors dua 
Tip bets. 

P. 15, 1. 16; 3, 48, and 4,1, *‘ towns taken, 
cities besieged in...... Persia.’ In the wars 
of Shah Abbas the Great. See Sir John 
Maleolm’s * Hist. of Persia,’ vol. i. ch. xiv. 

P.17, n. 9; 5,n.u, “Angelus Salas.” Why 
Shilleto prints this as ‘*Scalas” I do not 
know. The Sala in question is to be found 
in more than one book of reference. See, ¢.7., 
the ‘ Nouvelle Biog. Générale’ and the BM. 
Cat. But the cases are countless in which 
Shilleto departs from the sixth ed. without 
warrant and without warning. A diverting, 
if it were nota distressing instance, is that on 
p. 311 of vol. iii. (p. GOl, ed. 6, ILL. iii. 1, 2), 
**He that marries a wife that is snowt fair 


alone, let him look,” &e. In A. R.8.’s text the |, 


delightful ‘‘ snowt fair” actually appears as 
“snowy fair”! ‘To any one who has taken 
the trouble to read—not merely review—- 
Shilleto’s book, Prof. Saintsbury’s verdict 
that it is “a long way in advance, from 
a critical point of view, of any edition of 
the ‘Anatomy’ yet published,” is simply 
astounding. 

P. 25, 1. 1; 9, 27, “so many parasanges, 


parasanges betwixt tongue and heart,” iii. 
184, 20; 523, 19, IIT. ii. 3 (4), 1, far fonder, 
weaker, and that by many parasanges.” See 
Athenzeus, iii, 98, c, d, woAAGv 
Kai rodAois rapacdyyas irepdpa- 
povres Tov Avcovicwrv. See also 

Erasmus, ‘ Adagia’ (1629), p. 184, col. 2 
(“ Multis parasangis precurrere ”). 

; P. 26,1. 3; 10, 7, ‘*maneipium paucz lec- 
tionis.” See J. C. Scal., ‘Exercit.,’ 365, 3, 
ad yin. : “Vtei tandem in Divinis rebus ante- 
ferre Platonem desinant ista mancipia pauce 
lectionis.” 

P. 29,1. 11; 11, 43, “ Feci nee quod potui, 
nee quod volui.” See .Eschines, ‘In Ctes.,’ 
ad fin. : pev Kalas kat agiws trod 
Katy yopyka, os yBovrdpyy, 
O EVOEETTEPWS, WS 

P. 43, 1. 8 ; 20, 24, ** as of Aristotle, that he 
was wisdom itself in the abstract.” See 
Suidas (s.v. Anpoxpiros), éxexrA Oy codia 
6 A. 

P. 43, n. 4; 20,n.q, ** Aquila in nubibus.” 
To the reference to Lipsias given at 10™ §, 
i. 42 should be added Aristophanes, ‘ Eq.,’ 
1013; ‘Av.’ 978; and Erasmus, ‘ Adagia,” 
p. 186, col. 2. 

At 10" §. ii. 224, col. 1, 1.9, ‘* How many 
nature expostulate” should have been “How 
may,” &e. Epwarp Bens ty. 

8.8. Grosser Kurfiirst, Straits of Messina, 

(To be continued.) 


Caleas opes (9 §S, xii. 303) is perhaps a 
reminiscence of Statius Silv., i. 3, 53, “Cal- 
cabam necopinas opes,” where the context 
plainly proves (though superfluously) Pror, 
Bens y’s point. H. K. Sr. J. S. 


FRENCH PROVERBIAL PHRASES. 
(See 10" S. i. 3, 485; ii. 404.) 


Etre né coité. To be born to good luck.— 
Here is a rondeau on the subject by an old 
poet, Claude de Malleville (1597-1647) :— 


Coitlé dun froe bien rattling, 
Et revéetu d'un doyenne 

Qui lui rapporte de quoi frire, 
Frere Reneé devient messire, 
Kt vit comme un déterminé. 
Un prélat riche et fortune, 
Sous un bonnet enlumine, 

En est, si je l’ose dire, 


Coit. 


Ce west pas que frére René 

Daucun merite soit orne, 

Quw il soit docte, ou qu'il sache écrire, 
Ni qu’il ait tant le mot pour rire ; 
Mais c’est seulement quil est né 


after him or him.” Cf. 70, 28; 37,1, “so many | Coitté, 
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Eau lénite de cour. Vain promises.--Here 
isa little poem by De Sénecé (1643-1732) in 
illustration :— 

Vingt fois par jour en mon chemin 
Se trouve Orgon, qui d'un air tendre 
Me dit en me serrant la main: 

A quoi peut-on servir Clé andre? 

Ii sait que j'ai depuis deux mois 
Perdu mon équipage en Flandre ; 
Le bourreau me dit toutefois : 

A quoi peut-on servir Cléandre? 

Il sait qu'un créancier maudit 
Saisit mes meubles, les fait vendre, 
Et pourtant le traitre me dit: 

A quoi peut-on servir Cleandre ? 
Je n'ai besoin de rien, Orgon, 

Si ce nest que tu t/ailles pendre, 
Pour n’entendre plus ce jargon : 

A yuoi peut-on servir Cleandre ? 

An epitaph by César Blot (died 1655) on 
Cardinal Mazarin contains a witty jeu de mots 
on this phrase :— 

© vous qui passez par ce lieu, 

Daignez jeter, au nom de Dieu, 

A Mazarin de leau benite. 

Il en donna tant 4 la cour, 

(Jue c'est bien le moins qu'il mérite 
Den avoir & son tour 

Précher Cevemple. To practise what we 

= —In the first canto of ‘L’Art de 

vécher, by the Abbé de Villiers, a simple- 
minded man takes literally a passage in a 
sermon against luxury, and, having two 
coats, tells his wife to sell one of them in 
order to give the proceeds to the poor. His 
wife, however, is desirous of knowing exactly 
how the sermon should be interpreted, and 
goes straight to the preacher :— 

Vous demandez mon maitre, 

Dit le valet : bientSt vous le verrez paraitre. 
Attendez.—Quoi ! si tard, il est encore au lit? 
—Non, pour aller aux champs monsieur change 

d habit. 
—Change dhabit! dit-elle; adieu, je me retire : 
Puisqu'il a deux habits je n'ai rien a lui dire. 

C'est ainsi qu’en préchant on fait si peu de fruit: 
Le sermon cditie, et lexemple détruit. 
Epwarp LATHam. 


SHAKESPEARE’s PALL-BEARERS.—After many 
years some of the queries in ‘N. & Q.’ find 
their answers. It is well that, like Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Brook,’ N. & Q.’ goes on for ever, to 
accommodate these things, slower than the 
mills of the gods. 

At 6" S. x. 464 is printed a letter from Mr. 
C. C. Osborne, who had found in an Ameri- 
can newspaper an account of an old grave- 
stone in Virginia, said to mark the grave of 
Edward Helder, one of Shakespeare's pall- 
bearers. (This in December, 1884.) In the 


current .Vew Shakespeareana for January, 
1905, twenty-one years afterwards, under the 
title ‘An American Shakespeare Hoax,’ I 
find the exposure of the fraud. A curious 
part of it is that your correspondent of 
twenty-one years ago concludes his letter, 
“The whole story smacks strongly of Yankee 
imagination,” and Dr. Morgan's paper, ex- 
wosing the whole thing, confirms completely 
Mr. OsBORNE'S suspicion. 

I hope that ‘N. & Q. may still go on for 
the sake of our children’s grandchildren. 

C. Harotp McCuesney. 

[This supposed pall-bearer of Shakespeare was 
brought to the notice of readers of ‘N. & Q’ more 
than twenty years before Mk. Osvorne’s letter 
appeared, for at 3™ S. ii. ISS Este (the late 8S. 
Timmins) quoted an account of the tombstone 
| inscription given by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt in 7'he 
Canadian Free Press of 1 August, 1S62, and asked 
whether readers of ‘N. & Q,. “here, or over the 
water,” could verify or demolish “this very cir- 
cumstantial statement of fact.” He stated that he 
was himself “very sceptical” on the subject. No 
doubt this mythical pall-bearer will in due course 
again go the round of the press; but readers of 
*N. & Q,’ at least, will not be troubled at his 
resurrection. } 


Foik-Lore.—I cull the following ex- 
amples from Mr. Samuel M. Hussey's ‘ Nemi- 
niscences of an Irish Land Agent.’ During 
the famine of “ the black forty-seven ” 

** some superstition...... prevented even the children 
from eating the myriads of blackberries which 
ripened on the bushes.”—P. 52. 

“It was generally believed that the priests had 
power to change men into frogs and toads, a super- 
| stition by no means obsolete even now in lone dis- 
tricts.”—P. 04. 

**A priest once threatened a bibulous parishioner, 
that if he did not become more sober in his habits 
| he would change him into a mouse. ‘ Biddy, me 
| jewel, I can’t believe Father Pat would have that 
| power over me,” said the man that same evening as 
| the shadows fell, ‘but all the same you might as 

well shut up the cat.’”"—P. 294. 


Sr. SwitHn. 
“ Vicartate.”—This word has been wrongly 
/used in the newspapers for some time. The 
modern tendency to abbreviation has caused 
the disuse of the old name “ vicarage-house,” 
so that the vicar’s house-of-residence is now 
| known as “ the vicarage.” Therefore, to avoid 
| confusion, another word was needed to in- 
| dicate the benefice, and thus “ vicariate” has 
been blunderingly adopted. But “ vicariate” 
means the period of the vicar’s incumbency, 
'or the whole administration of his cure. I 
/am led to make this note because there seems 
to be a danger of ‘‘vicariate” receiving 
| ecclesiastical recognition. The Bishop of Hull 
| has recently printed a letter wherein he says 


jhe has “accepted the vicariate of Hessle.” 
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When he became a bishop did he accept the 
“episcopate ” of Hull? B. 


*D.N.B? axp ‘Ixpex ayp Errrome.’—John 
Harrison (1579-1656) did not build Kirkgate 
in Leeds, but he built New Street or New 
Kirkgate, a narrow road leading to St. John’s 
Church, now merged in New Briggate. He | 
did not remove the Leeds Grammar School 
to its present site, but he removed it to 
North Street, whence it was removed to its 
present site in 1859. The ‘D.N.B. states | 
that Harrison was the son of John Harrison 
by Grace, daughter of William Kitchingman, 
and married the daughter of Henry Marton. 
That statement [ believe is inaccurate, | 
Thoresby, in his ‘ Ducatus,’ states that 
Harrison was the son of John Harrison and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Marton, and 
married Elizabeth Foxcroft, of Halifax, who 
died s p., 5 May, 1631. I know no reason for | 
doubting the accuracy of Thoresby’s state- 
ment, for John Harrison (the father) 
mentioned in his will “ Elizabeth, now my 
wife,” and Elizabeth the wife of John 
Harrison (the son) was buried at Leeds, 
7 May, 1631. See ‘Leeds Registers’ (Thoresby 
Society). 

John Nalson was not born in 1638. He 
was baptized 2 August, 1637, at Holbeck 
Chapel, Leeds, of which his father was 
minister. See ‘ Leeds Registers’ (Thoresby 
Society, vol. iii. p. 217). 

Ralph Thoresby did not, apparently, belong 
to the same family as Archbishop Thoresby 
(Thoresby Society, ix. 112). To say that he 
was inaccurate is an unjust accusation. His 
faults were chiefly those of his time, and were 
not remarkable. I may add that I have had 
a long and extensive experience in testing 
Thoresby’s statements as editor of the Leeds 
parish church registers. The Thoresby Society, 
founded in 1889, took its name from him. 

G. D. Lunn. 


Crcero’s Busts. — The following curious | 
circumstance seems worth resuscitation in 
these columns. It is taken from a_ book 
entitled ‘Schola Medicine Universalis Nova,’ | 
by William Rowley, M.D. (for whom see the | 
*D.N.B.), published in London in 1794, and 
occurs in a supplement containing an Eng- 
lish translation dated 1796, on p. ix :— 

* The antique bust of Cicero, in my possession, is | 
a chef dewucre of art, as to anatomical accuracy. | 
What is remarkable [is], that on the side of the | 
cheek in the antique Cicero at Oxford, the wart is on | 
the right cheek, just on the inferior margin of the | 
os mal, or cheek bone; that sculpture shews the | 
great orator younger than mine. In the face of my | 
antique, just in the same spot, wherein the cicer, 


or rather excrescence, appears prominent in the| Maenner’s ‘Tulu Dictionary’ (Mangalore, 


Oxford statue, is a circular indentation in mine, as 
though the excrescence had been extirpated, and 
the part after the removal had formed an hollow. 
They both correspond as to the situation of the 
wart, only that in the Oxford it remains pro- 
tuberating beyond the skin; in my bust of Cicero 
it seems to have been removed. The bust, I have, 
could not have been finished long before the great 
orator’s cruel death ; the expression in the face is 


| striking and corresponds with some antique seals 


of which I had impressions. The face, the pomum 
Adami, the muscles of the neck, the clavicles, 
superior parts of the breasts, &c., are all ex- 
quisitely delineated and finished with the most 
expressive strokes of art. There are but three 
antique busts of Cicero extant in Europe except 
that which I possess, which I procured in an extra- 
ordinary manner.’ 
He does not relate the ‘‘ extraordinary 
manner” ; but perhaps this is not much loss,. 
as he seems to have been the kind of man. 
whose “geese are all swans.” 
W. B. Prmeavx. 

*‘Beyonp THE Cuurcnu.’ (See 6 S. iv. 427; 
vy. 16.—This anonymous novel, which was 
yublished in 1866, in three volumes, by 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, was not written 
by Frederick William Robinson, as stated in 
Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary, but by 
Thomas Goodwin, }.A., chaplain of Christ 
Church, Oxford, 1861-3. Under the pen- 
name of “Thornley Grant,” Mr. Goodwin 
had previously written another novel, called 
‘The Mpated Farm’ (1 vol., 1861). With his 
own name he issued during 1859-66 some 
small books on the arts of illumination, 
mural decoration, and polychrome ; also ‘A 
Life of Fra Angelico da Fiesole.’ 

Ira Testor. 

“Muncoose”: 17s word 
is treated curiously in our dictionaries. The 
best authorities, Skeat and Yule, mention 
only two of the many Indian forms, viz., 
Telugu mangisu,and Hindustani and Mahrattt 


| mangas. Further, although to the student it 


would seem that mangiis is the exact phonetic 
equivalent of the English mungvose, and that 
the Telugu form could never have yielded 
ours, yet the authorities are agreed that 


| mungoose is Telugu. Why is this?) As Dr. 


Bradley must shortly deal with this term, it 
may not be amiss if I add a few more native 
Indian synonyms. The two above both con- 
tain a sibilant, and so do the Konkani name 
for the animal, mungasa, and one of its 
Canarese names, mungisi. In the Dravidian 
family of languages there are a number of 
interesting local forms which show, instead 
of the sibilant, a liquid. Thus in Kittel’s 
‘Kannada Dictionary’ (Mangalore, 1894) 1 
find mungali, munguli, mungili, mungurt. In 
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1886) I find mungili, munaile, munguli. In never perish, but it is the definite form of the 
Canarese there is also a contracted form, | fture they shall never perish.’ It gave me rather 
a shock, because I was well aware that there is no 


RUD which perhaps explains why the detinite future in Greek, and, whether the English 

Portuguese called the animal mungo. is ‘shal or ‘will,’ it is the plain future in the 
Jas. Pratt, Jun. | Greek.” 

PARLIAMENTARY Qvotation. — In the} I cannot pretend to say what was the 


course of his speech in the debate on the] extent of Spurgeon’s classical scholarship ; 
Address in the House of Commons on 14 Feb- | but that he learnt Greek as a young man 
ruary, Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman | is stated in at least one of his biographies. 
quoted “two lines of an old writer in some- It is also well known what great pains he 
what archaic language,” which he had heard | gave to the preparation of his sermons. In 
cited by John Bright with great effect. The| this case he certainly showed a better ac- 
quotation—I think it is from George Wither, | quaintance than his critic with the original 
but Iam unable to verify—appears to have | Greek, The expression in the Gospel is od 
puzzled the Press Gallery reporters. In 7'he | po) droA@vrae (John x. 28). Almost all gram- 
Times, Morning Post, Manchester Guardian, | marians agree in regarding ov po) with aor. 
and Glasgow Herald, the couplet was printed | subj. as the most emphatic form of future 
(Ll assume correctly) as follows :— | denial. Prof. Goodwin (*G.M.T.,’ § 295) says: 
There is on a more auguster thing, “Thus od TovTo 3 meaus This 


Veiled though it be Parliament or King. | surely will not Prof. Blass, in 
The Dail 4 Telegraph, Birmingham Post, and lhis ‘Grammar of New Testament Greek,’ 
Yo ve Post rat ted from their reports of | writes on Dp: 209: “The most definite form 
the ayx ech both the lines and the explanatory | of a negative assertion about the future is 
sentence in which Sir Henry stated that the | that with ob jy, —s also appears in 

‘auguster thing” meant the “public con- | classical Greek.” Prof. Burton, of Chicago 


science.” The Standard and Daily News| University, writes: “A predictive future is 
furnished their readers with the following | sometimes made emphatically negative by 
version the use of the ne gatives: ov joy” (‘New Testa- 
Phere is a real, a more auguster thing, ment Moods and Tenses,’ p. 35). It is needless 
Fleet though it be, than Parliament or King. to accumulate further authorities. The inci- 
The Daily Chronicle gave the following :— dent may serve as a warning against that 
There is a real, a more auguster thing j hasty criticism of which the clergy are so 
Veiled though it be from Parliament or King. often the victims at the hands of us lay folk. 
The Seotsman from The Times only| ALEX, LEEPER. 
in giving the word “ fleet” instead of * ‘ veiled.” Trinity College, Melbourne University. 
The most amusing version was that in 7'h¢ Jacopean Houses ix Fieet Street.—The 


Morning Advertiser; but one should not, 
perhaps, expect poetry in that quarter. 
Was as follows 


appearance and history of No. 17, Fleet 
It | | Street, are now so familiar to the publie that 
ithe fact of an equally fine ee house 
having existed ot the other end of ag 

et will probab of interest. t is 
Some reader of *N. & Q.’ will be able to state | mentioned i. letter from W. Bray to John 
if the couplet is actually Wither’s. | Gou; gh Nichols, bearing date 9 September, 
J. Gricor. 1089 


There was on earth a more anguster thing 
Than Parliament and the King. 


105, Choumert Road, Peckham, S. EF. 
I} cannot suppose that the room so much 


Srr Georce Grove on C. H. Srv RGEON'S | ornamented as that which has been found in a 
Scuotarsuie.—In Mr. Graves’s ‘Life and | house, the ee Mi corner house at the entrance to 
Letters of Sir George Grove’ (1903) 1 have | the now Fist Market, shouts Rave escapes your 
- &© : observation, so near as it is to that spot where your 
come upon a very slighting and also very | good father and yourself lived so ee It seems 
unjust criticism of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon’s | it was thought that this house would be left stand- 
scholarship. On p. 56 of hat work, in an| ing, but that it is now to go the way of common 
extract from Grove’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ the brick and I ras. tl 
following passage occurs :— The first notice I heard of it was, t iat it was 

I 5 part of a Palace of King John; a friend of mine, 
“I do not remember that I ever heard more than | however, who went to see it, ascertained that for 


one sermon from him. That was at Exeter Hall...... | King Johw we should read King James, ascertained 
It was interesting, but not very flattering to his | by the date of 1617. 
scholarship. The text was: ‘They shall never **But whether you do know it or should by some 


pe rish, neither shall any pluck them out of my | strange circumstance still have to go it [a] pilgrim- 
nand.” He said: ‘You will observe here how age to see it, | hope to see some account of it in 
definite the promise is. It does not say they iwill| your next number.” 
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As Fleet Market was removed during October 
and November, 1829, the house must have 
been at the entrance of Farringdon Market. 
I cannot trace any reference to it in Noble 
or other local historians. 
ALecK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road. 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


Dickens or Wikre ?—Is ‘The 
Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices’ the 
single-handed work of Dickens? or was the 
story written by Dickens in collaboration 
with Wilkie Collins?) An incident given at 
considerable length in this tale appears also 
as an unconnected story—the fifth story of 
the series—in Wilkie Collins’s ‘Queen of 
Hearts,’ under the title of ‘The Dead Hand.’ 
The incident is briefly this : Arthur Holliday 
is anxious to secure a bedroom at Doncaster 
for a night during the race-week. The place 
is full. No roomis to be had except at a 
tavern in a suburban part of the town. 
After he has made his bargain with the land- 
lord he finds that he is sharing a double- 
bedded room with what was supposed to be 
acorpse. Too proud to draw back from a 
rash boast he had made to the iandlord, he 
retains the room, and makes the best of an 
unpleasant situation. Shortly after midnight 
the body shows signs of life. Medical assist- 
ance is called in. The patient is completely 
recovered, and leaves the inn a few hours 
afterwards. 

In the Gadshill edition of Dickens’s works 
the editor, Mr. Andrew Lang, in his general 
introduction to the two volumes of ‘ Christ- 
mas Stories,’ reminds us that the novelist was 
in the habit of receiving contributions from 
other writers, and that he embodied their 
work in several of his stories as they appeared 
in the Christmas numbers of J/ousehold 
Words and All the Year Round. It seems to 
have been the intention of Mr. Lang to repro- 
duce in these two volumes only what Dickens 
actually wrote. For this reason he has 
omitted one chapter in‘ The Perils of Cer- 
tain English Prisoners,’ six chapters in ‘The 
Haunted House,’ two chapters in * A Message 
from the Sea, and four chapters in ‘Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground.’ 

In a prefatory note to ‘No Thoroughfare,’ 
Mr. Lang states what portions were respec- 
tively written by Dickens and Wilkie Collins ; 


‘ 


| 


but he gives this “melodramatic piece” in its 
entirety. The reason, of course, is obvious 
why he has done so. Now, when we come to 
‘The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices,’ 
he gives no hint of any kind to suggest that 
this story is not the single-handed work of 
Dickens. In his general introduction he 
merely states the origin of the tale, and says 
that “the little romance of the man who 
shared a double-bedded room with a corpse 
may be founded on a similar incident in the 
early days of Sir Walter Scott.” This “ little 
romance” occupies one-fifth of the whole 
story. Had Dickens not written that portion 
of ‘The Lazy Tour,’ I should have thought 
that Mr. Lang would have mentioned the 
fact. 

I do not know for certain when ‘The 
Queen of Hearts’ was published. My copy of 
the novel is a late edition, but it contains a 
letter of dedication to Emile Forgues, dated 
October, 1859. That probably is the date of 
publication. ‘The Lazy Tour of Two Idle 
Apprentices’ first appeared in J/ousehold 
Words in October, 1857. 

Freperick B. Firman, M.A. 

Castleacre, Swaffham, Norfolk. 

[*The Queen of Hearts,’ published in 1859 in 
three volumes, was briefly noticed in The Atheneum 
of 22 October, 1859, as “ reprinted from the pages 
of Houschold Words.” In the Athenwum for the 
next week appeared a letter from Wilkie Collins, 
who stated that rather less than one-fourth of the 
work was reprinted from Houscho/d Words, and 
that ‘The Black Cottage,’‘ The Biter Bit, and ‘A 
Plot in Private Life’ had not appeared before ‘in 
Household Words, ov in any other English periodical 
whatever”; but no reference was made to ‘ The 
Dead Hand.’] 

Tue Pawnproker's SiGN AND THE MEDICI 
Arms.—What is the correct origin of the 
pawnbroker’s sign? Were not the three 
golden purses, or balls, originally the em- 
blematic device of the charitable St. Nicholas 
(patron of Venice, also of merchants and 
others), and used by the Lombard merchants 
who settled in England as a sign that they 
were ready to help people in distress by lend- 
ing money, but not without security ? 

It is sometimes said that the same sign 
also represents the arms of the Medici family 
of Florence ; but is not the correct armorial 
coat of this family as follows: Six red balls 
on a field of gold? Also, is there any positive 
proof that the Medici family ever dabbled in 
medicine before they commenced banking ? 

Joun OATEs. 

[At 7" S. i. 469 Pror. J. D. Burier, of Wis- 
consin, mentioned that the pawnbroker’s three balls 
were noticed in the first number of ‘N. & Q.,’ and 
that the discussion which followed showed that 


opinions were divided as to the origin of the sign, 
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some contributors favouring the derivation from 
the palle of the Medici, and others attributing them 
to the gold pieces or purses of St. Nicholas. Por. 
BetT.en’s appeal for conclusive evidence seems to 
have failed. Perhaps our present contributor may 
be more successful. 


Wituam Carroit.—Lately I picked up on 
a bookstall an octavo volume, lettered on the 
back “Carroll against Locke.” This inserip- 
tlon may be accounted for by reference to 
the second of two publications which the 
volume contains, viz. “A Dissertation upon 
the Tenth Chapter of the Fourth Book of Mr. 
Locke's Essay, &c. By William Carroll. 1706.” 


Prefixed, however, to this in the volume is 


“An Antidote against Infidelity. In Answer 
to a Book, Intituled, Second Thoughts con- 
cerning Human Soul, By a Prebyter [s/c] 
of the Church of England. 1702.” This 
is in reply to William Coward, who is gene- 
rally thought to have been intluenced by 
Locke’s writings. I ask two questions : (1) 
Are these two works by the same author? 
(2) Who was this William Carroll ? 
V.H.ELILCLV. 

{Halkett and Laing state that ‘An Antidote 

against Intidelity’ is by Matthew Hole. | 


Wittespen Famitres.--Can any one give 
recent generations or names of living repre- 
sentatives of the Franklin, Twyford, Nicoll, 
Pitt, Paine, or other families of this parish ? 
Persons of these names appear as holding 
the principal farms there at the time of 
the award of the common lands (1816), and the 


names have been traced back through the, 


registers and probate courts for many genera- 
tions. Any other particulars suitable fora 
history of the parish will be valued by 
Frep. Kemp, F.R.Hist.S. 
6, Beechtield Road, Catford, S.E. 


WILLESDEN : THE PLACE NAME. — What is 
the origin of this place-name? It seems 
formerly to have been spelt Willisdon, and 
also, in Latin, Vilsedonum (see Thos. Wright’s 


‘Letters relating to the Suppression of the | 


Monasteries,’ Camden Soc., 1893). 
H. W. Unperpowy. 


Mapame Partsor.—I have a fine and very 
dramatic portrait in oils of Madame Parisot, 
a celebrated ballet-dancer at the Opera. It 
is the work of John James Masquerier, a 
portrait painter of French parentage, born 
in England in 1778, who is also responsible 
or paintings of Miss Mellon (the Duchess of 
St. Albans) and Miss O'Neil (Lady Becher)— 
both in the collection of Lady Burdett-Coutts 
—Emma, Lady Hamilton, and others. The 
picture, which has been finely engraved in 


stipple by Charles Turner, is 50in. by 40 in., 


and shows her dancing in ballet costume and 
holding a wreath of flowers above her head. 
Is anything further ascertainable about the 
portrait or about the dancer, whose features 
are also preserved in a picture by A. W. Devis, 
engraved by John Raphael Smith ! 
E. E. Leceatr. 
62, Cheapside, E.C. 


or Bracanza.—I found at 
Wroughton House, Wilts, the following lines, 
written in a green parchment-covered note- 
book, containing Rider's ‘ British Merlin, 
with Almanac for 1715 :— 

Here's a helth to Kate 
Our sovereigns mate 
Of the royal house of Lisbon 
But y° divel take hide 
And y Lishope beside 
That ever made her bone of his bone. 
Are these verses known? The subject of 
them is obvious. In the note-book is written, 
“Oliver Calley his book 1721.” Oliver Calley, 
of Burderop, Wilts, married Isabella, daughter 
of Robert Codrington, of Codrington and 
| Didmarton, Gloucestershire, born 1682. 
R. H. C. 


Chichester. 


AmertcaN Prayer-Boox.—Is there any 
book conveniently showing (in parallel 
columns, or some such arrangement) the 
alterations introduced in the Book of 
Common Prayer by “the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of 
America,” and the dates of such alterations ! 

Q. V. 
3ALANCES OR Scates.—Can any of your 
‘readers tell me where a pair of scales— 
balances, bilanx — of English make, of so 
early a date as the latter half of the fourteenth 
or the first half of the fifteenth century, may 
be seen, or refer me to any illustration 
delineating its construction in any book or 

MS. of that date, or pictures of it in - t 

4. A. 


Arms or Cumprta.—Did the most ancient 
‘arms of Cumbria consist of six mullets or 
stars? I have seen a statement to this effect, 
| but cannot recall the authority, and shall be 


glad to have information on the point. 
D. M. R. 


“Arten.”— What is the meaning of the 
word “Allen” used as a motto by Louis II., 
Duke of Bourbon, whodied in 1410? Accord- 

/ing to Moreri, this word, in letters of gold 
upon a silver shield, was to be seen in an 
oratory belonging to the chapel of the 
Chateau of Moulins in Bourbonnais, and 
also in the Bourbon chapel in the Louvre at 
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The duke adopted “ Espérance” as 
MERVARID. 


Paris. 
his motto at a later period. 


Carr Cuitty Famitres.—I want a copy 
of the marriage certificate of Charles Carr 
and Mary Chitty and the baptismal certifi- 
eate of their son Antony Christopher Carr. 
Mary Chitty came from Deal, but she was 
not married there,and we do not know where 
to search. (Mrs.) L. E. A. Tubbs. 

Denholme, Datchet. 


Scnoots First any of 
your readers tell me when schools were first 
established? What sort of establishments 
were the early schools?) Were they adjuncts 
to the various monasteries then scattered over 
the kingdom? In reading the other day in 
the British Museum the will of a nobleman 
dated 1483, I see he directed his executors to 
send his heir “ad scholas.” > = 


{Much information will be found at 9S. i. 166, 
215, 257, 269. ] 


Srr Harry Batu: SuHotrover.— Who was 
the Sir Harry Bath mentioned in Wither’s 
lines hereinafter quoted?) Where is the 
legend to be found which connects him with 
Shotover ?— 

Yet old Sir Harry Bath was not forgot, 
In the remembrance of whose wondrous shot 
The forest by (believe it, they who will !) 
Retains the surname of Shotover still. 
George Wither, ‘ Abuses Whipt and Stript.’ 
S. F. Huron. 

10, King’s Bench Walk, Temple 

*BeaTinc THE Bounps.”—The means by 

which the boundaries of a parish were at one 
time retained in the parishioners’ memory was 
by perambulations or “beating the bounds.” 
Injunction 18 of the Injunctions of Elizabeth, 
while generally forbidding processions, directs 
that the people, 
“for the containing of the perambulation of the 
circuit of the parishes, shall once a year, at the 
time accustomed, with the curate and the sub- 
stantial men of the parish, walk about their parishes 
as they were accustomed, and at their return to 
church make their common prayer.” 

In the ‘ Encyclopedia of the Laws of Eng- 
land’ it is stated that the perambulations 
took place at Nogationtide ; but I have been 
unable to ascertain whether in every parish 
throughout the country the custom was 
observed at that time. I should be glad of 
information on the point. 

I understand the perambulations still take 
place in some few parishes. I should be glad 
of instances. Vaucuan Gower. 

50, Mount Pleasant Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

(See I* S. xii. 133; 3" S. vi. 107; 5 S. vii. 365, 
viii. 117, 158; 6" S. iii. 506; ii, 245.) 
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SCOTTISH NAVAL AND MILITARY 
ACADEMY. 
(10 iii. 148 ) 

A wstory of this academy, which was 
instituted in 1825, would be of great interest 
to many persons, and perhaps it might not 
be difticult to compile one from records in 
the possession of those relatives of the late 
Capt. Orr who still reside in Edinburgh, 
ne from other sources. I can supply a 
few notes concerning it in the years 1853-4. 
It was situated on the western side of the 
Lothian Road, Edinburgh, adjoining Scott’s 
riding-school, and nearly opposite the main 
entrance to St. Cuthbert’s Churchyard ; but 
the site was acquired some years ago by 
the Caledonian Railway Company, and the 
buildings were pulled down. 

Prince Albert was Patron of the Academy, 
and Viscount Hardinge, Commander-in-Chief, 
was its President. A large number of Scottish 
noblemen and gentlemen were Vice-Presi- 
dents and Extraordinary Directors, but the 
real governing body was the board of Ordi- 
nary Directors, composed of influential men 
who had been connected with the army or 
navy and were resident in Edinburgh. 

Old pupils may care to be semindied of the 
names of the teachers in those years: Engi- 
neering, fortification, &c., Lieut. Mackie ; 
landscape drawing, George Simson, R.S.A. ; 
mathematics, George Lees, LL.D.; Latin 
and Greek, William Skae ; arithmetic, James 
and Alexander Trotter ; history, &c., William 
Graham, LL.D. ; Persian, Hindostanee, and 
Arabic, Prof. Liston ; French, F. Senebier ; 
Italian, S. Rampini; German, Dr. Nachot ; 
fencing, Messrs. Roland ; artillery exercises, 
Sergeant Webster, late R.A. 

The Superintendent was Capt. John Orr, 
who had been a lieutenant in the 42nd High- 
landers, and was wounded at Quatre Bras 
and Waterloo. I havea large engraved por- 
trait of him in his uniform as Superintendent. 
The Academy sergeant was Alexander Men- 
zies, a Peninsular veteran. 

A display of military exercises, followed 
by presentation of prizes, took place annually, 
in July, in the Music Hall, George Street. 
The pupils wore a Glengarry cap, dark blue 
shell-jacket, with single row of gilt buttons, 
waistbelt, and white trousers. 

Many pupils entered the East India Com- 
pany’s service. In the following list of prize- 
winners in 1853-4 I have inserted the 
regiments to which some of them were 
afterwards appointed: Andrew Balmer, Ber- 
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wickshire ; Hugh Boyd, Bengal ; Alex. R. A. | 
Boyd; Wm. C. Brown, Fifeshire; Dudley 
Beaumont, Yorkshire (Soth Regt.); Robt. | 
Bond, Gloucestershire; William Chaytor, | 
Yorkshire; Thomas Cadell, East Lothian 
now Col. Cadell, V-C.); Thomas Drummond ; 
Gordon Ducat, Midlothian 28th Foot); 
Andrew Douie, Kinross-shire; Henry R | 
Elliot, Madras (now major - general) ; 
W. T. S.C. Graham, Bombay ; Geo. S. Hills, | 
Bengal; Robt. D. Lowe, Bombay: Fred. 
Lake, Kent: John T. Mayne, Midlothian | 
17th Foot); John M‘Dougall, Madras | 
(lath Foot); William C. 8. Mair, Edinburgh | 
(12th Foot, now colonel) ; John T. M‘Gown, 
Madras ; Donald Macdonald, Calcutta (now 
colonel); K. Morgan, Midlothian 
(63rd Regt.); John KR. Maule, Calcutta 
(49th Regt.); John Macfarlane, Calcutta: 
John J. 5. O'Neill (20th Foot, now major- 
general); Robert V. Piteairn, Batavia : John 
W. Pitcairn (brothers); Alex. T. Rolland, 
Madras (new colonel): Edw. C. Ross, Down 
(now Col. Sir Edward Ross. C.S.L.); William 
Starke, Midlothian (15th Foot, now major- 
general); David H. Trail, Midlothian ; Geo. W. 
Thompson, Midlothian (1st Foot); Alfred 
Trigge, Middlesex (66th Regt.); Albert | 
Vidler, Surrey (93rd Highlanders) ; Thomas | 
Walker, Stirlingshire; W. M. N. Watson, 
Midlothian ; Robert A. Wauchope, Edin- 
burgh; Wm. Digby Wentworth, Yorkshire 
(7th Dragoon Guards). 

Among other pupils during at least part 
of those years were: F. Adams, Robert Blair | 


To aid such a one in coming to a decision, 
I beg to offer the following observations. In 
the first place, we must clearly understand 
what a split infinitive is. I take it to bea 


| verb infinitive, as, for example, fo die, used 


in this fashion, to gloriously die. But there 
is no such verb infinitive as ‘to gloriously 
die”; we might say “gloriously to die,” but 
“to die gloriously os would, it seems to me, 
be a better expression. Die we all must ; 
whether bravely or shamefully is another 
matter, which depends on character and cir- 
cumstances, and does not precede, but follow 
the event, and of which posterity is the 
judge, not we ourselves. I therefore hold it 
to be bad grammar to separate the to from 
the die, because, though they appear to be 
distinct words, the two together must be 
employed if we wish to translate Horace’s 
“pro patria mort,” or “ Mourir pour da 
patrie” in Rouget de Lisle’s thrilling * Mar- 
seillaise.’ 

In the second place, the abuse of the split 
infinitive can pod = apply to the present tense 


| of the mood, as “to love,” “ to act,” “ to be,” 


“to have.” If we take such a compound as 
“to be greatly loved,” we are employing a per- 
fectly legitimate form of expression, because 
the infinitive, which is 4e, is not split. But 
say “to greatly be loved”; then we have 
the monster with a wanion! If the former 
expression be regarded by any one as a split 
infinitive, then he must of necessity look 
upon such phrases as “I am much troubled,” 
“ was very frightened,” &c., as split tenses. 


h 


(9th Lancers), Geo. Leslie Bryce (14th Foot), | Whither will all this lead him? ** Inebriated 
C. W. Campbell (now lieut.-col.), Farquhar- | with the cup of [grammatical] insanity, and 
son (92nd Highlanders), Fairfax Fearnley | tlung upon the stream of recklessness, he 
(isth Royal Irish), Geo. Johnston (Royal | will dash down the cataract of nonsense, and 
Marines), John Liston (now colonel), R. R. | whirl amid the pools of confusion.” 

Manson, Archd. Gibson Murray, Robert 


Murray, Charles M‘Kay (97th Regt.), A. H. | 
M‘Nab, the Earl of Rothes, Wm. J. Saul | 
(45th Regt.), Francis A. Stewart (Ceylon | 
Rifles), Robert Vernor (88th Regt.), Thos. | 
Brodie Wardlaw (38th Regt.). : 
The present Archbishop of York was a! 
pupil for two or three years before he entered 
the Madras army in 1846. His father, Dr. | 
David Maclagan, one of the “ Ordinary | 
Directors” in the years 1853-4, had the| 
medal and clasps for Badajoz, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, and Nive. [| 
remember him well. W. 


Let us take two phrases, such as ‘‘to be 
drunk” and “to be stupid”; what are the 
words “drunk” and “stupid” but adjee- 
tives, though we dignify the former with 
the name of a participle past? They can 
both be modified with equal propriety le an 
adverb, as “to be horribly drunk” or “ to be 
extremely stupid,” and in neither phrase is 
there a split infinitive. But change the posi- 
tion of the adverbs and say “to horribly be 
drunk;” and “to extremely be stupid,” then 
we shall have two of the ugliest specimens 
that the new century has yet seen. If the 


author of ‘ Jude the Obscure,’ and the writer 


of a recent letter on ‘ Marriage,’ affect such 
— ] novelties of diction—as they are said to do— 
95, 150).—CoL. Pripeaux has started a most | I must conclude that their studies in ethics 
interesting discussion, which, it is to be hoped, | and grammar have led to results which few 
will induce some grammatical pundit to settle | of their countrymen will approve. 

once for all this nice point in our language. } The whole question of the split infinitive 


Sprit Ineisitive §. ii. 406 ; iii. 17, 51, 
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turns on the position of the particle to, which 
is the prefix to our verb infinitive and the | 


sign of it. It is omitted before infinitives 
following what we call the auxiliary verbs, 
shall, will, can, may, do, and also must and 
det, and oftener than not, Jid, dare, hear, 
make, see, and perhaps some others. (See 
*The English of Shakespeare,’ by G. L. Craik, 
fourth edition, pp. 64-5.) But Dr. Guest, as 
we learn from this excellent work, has 
produced “citations from the same writer | 
which exhibit the auxiliaries muy, will, can, | 
with the to. And he also produces from 
Spenser (‘ F. Q.,’ iv. 7, 32) 

Whom when on ground she grovelling sai to roll ; 
and from Shakspeare (‘ Othello,’ IV. ii.) 

I durst, my lord, to wager she is honest. 

In a few other cases we find that the sign 
of the infinitive may be omitted, but we all 
know, or ought to know, in what mood the 
verb is. It may even be elegantly suppressed, 
as when the blushing bride promises “ to 
love, cherish, and to obey till death do 
us part” her “wedded husband.” But in 
modern English—that is, 


“the English of | 
the last four centuries” (‘The Making of | 
English,’ by Henry Bradley, p. 8)—if we} 
examine the works of Chaucer, Ascham, | 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Dryden, Addison, 
Pope, and, coming to our own time, those of 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Newman, and Ruskin, 
we shall find it to be the universal custom 
of these great writers to place the sign fo 
before the verb, as in to Jove. If halfa > ee 
examples of a split infinitive could be found 
in their works, they would only show that 
genius cannot always command _ perfect 
expression and now and then trips in its 
grammar. The exceptions would prove the 
rule, which I shall give as briefly as possible. 

In the sixth chapter of Ben Jonson’s | 
“English Grammar’ fo is recognized as the | 
sign of the verb “infinite.” In Dr. Lowth’s 
‘Short Introduction to English Grammar’ | 
(1762) we read on p. 108 that before a | 
verb is the sign of the infinitive mode.” I} 
could add quotations to the same effect from 
Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary’ (sixth ed., 1782), not | 
under fo, but under the word for ; Harris’s | 
bk. i. chap. viii. ; Horne Tooke’s | 
‘Diversions of Purley,’ pt. i. chap. ix., and | 
other authorities ; but I will conclude with | 
paragraph 93 of Cobbett’s ‘Grammar.’ The 
infinitive mood,” he says, with as much clear- 
ness as common sense, 


And this is called the infinitive, because it is with- 
out bounds or limit. It merely expresses the action | 


| full accord, and shall therefore believe that 


lany 


| however, on which even his 


a Northern pronunciation of the definite 

article the is answered at once by simply 

“*is the verb in its primitive state: as, fo march. | examining the facts. 


fact, a part of the verb. _ This word fo is, of itself, a 
preposition ; but as prefixed to verbs, it is merely a 
sign of the infinitive mood. In other languages, 
there is no such sign. In the French, for instance, 
alley means to go; é€crive means fo write. Thus, 
then, you will bear in mind that in English the fo 
makes a part of the verb itself when in the infini- 
tive mood.” 

W. Hazlitt, a most competent judge, does 
not hesitate to say that Cobbett is “one of 
the best writers in the language.” With his 
utterance on the matter in dispute I am in 


it is a sin against English to employ a 
split infinitive. What grammar hath joined 
together, let no man separate. 

Joun T. Curry. 


With a scarcely gracious iteration of the 
second-hand sneer against critics of a man 
who, whatever his other merits, rarely wrote 
a tolerable line, Cot. Prrpeavx says that the 
employment of the split infinitive is ‘* purely 
a matter of taste.” So beit. The answer is 
that men of taste do not use it. It is nothing 
to the point to say that a competent writer 
is betrayed into its employment. In order 
to make his example of any value, a writer 
must be shown deliberately to have selected 
such a form in preference to another. I defy 

one to point to such a writer. The 
habitual quakes of the split infinitive is 
a delightful flabby creature, such as Fanny 
Burney, who rarely misses a phrase such as 
“from thence,” or the modern journalist, 
whom I will leave others to describe or cha- 
racterize. To the philologist I listen with 
all possible respect. There are subjects, 
far-reaching 
intellect may not speak the last word, more 
especially since in his joy over his dis- 
coveries his sthetical sense is apt to 
become blurred. What is a style must 
be learnt from great writers, and great 
writers do not misuse the split infinitive. 
I shall be prepared to accept the split infini- 
tive when, if ever, by its use an idea gains 
in precision, emphasis, or euphony, but not 
until then. Mano. 


I am not writing to continue a needless 
controversy, but to answer an entirely new 
question, which should have had a new 
heading, such as “the use of to with the 
infinitive.” 

The notion that to in to-day arose from 


For, of course, it is a 
bad guess ; and it seems a very great pity, 


lin these days, that guessing should still be 


of marching, without any constraint as to person - ° 
| considered pardonable in cases where full 


or number or time. The little word fo makes, in 
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information is more than a thousand years 


old. 
The words to-day, to-morrow, and the prov. 


E. to-year all contain the preposition fo, as | 
can be seen by reference to any English | 


dictionary, and especially to the wonderful 
article on the A.-S. prep. (6 in Bosworth and 
Toller’s ‘A.-S. Dictionary,’ which fills three 
whole pages in double columns. At p. 992, 
col. 1, there are many examples of 6 dege, 
to-day, including such phrases as 6 dnum 
dege, for one? day; (6 sunnedege, for the 
Sunday, &e. At p. 991, col. 2, are examples 
of fo with the intlected infinitive, &. Really, 
I need not say more. Wares W. SKEAT. 


“UNbDERTAKER” (10% §S. iii, 188).—O. P. 
asks when this word began to be used 
exclusively in its modern vulgar limitation. 
The reply is, never! In one of our latest 
Statutes, the Workman's Compensation Act, 
“ undertaker” means contractor. D. 


Moscow Campatey (10° S. iii. 167).—Alison 
(‘ History of Europe’) deals with this in his 


fifteenth and sixteenth volumes, giving in| 


his atlas plans of the battles of Smolensko 
and Valtelina, Borodino, Malo - Jaroslawitz, 
Krasnoi, and the passage of the Beresina, 
with an interesting map to illustrate the 
campaign. He quotes also from the imperial 
muster rolls the force of the French army 
which entered Russia in 1812, likewise that 
on the Russian side. He goes fully into 
detail as regards battles, and though called 
“the great Mr. Wordy,” his work is also 
described as “supplying a felt want,” and it 
has gone through numerous editions. In an 
appendix is to be found Napoleon’s twenty- 
ninth bulletin, which describes the horrors of 
the retreat. Sir Archibald gives as authori- 
ties Jomini, Chambray, Clausewitz, St. Cyr, 
Dumas, Larrey, Boutourlin, Napier, and 
Comte Segur, whose account of this campaign 
“has been translated into almost all the lan- 
guages of Europe.” Mr. Henty, in the preface 
to his novel ‘Through Russian Snows,’ which 
deals with this campaign, tells us that this 
Count Segur “served on Napoleon’s staff 
during this fatal expedition,” and he men- 
tions also the narrative of Sir Robert Wilson, 
British Commissioner with the Russian army. 
Epwin 8. Crane. 

Thringstone Vicarage, Leicester. 

I do not think Vattyre could do better 
than consult Count Segur’s * History of the 
Expedition to Russia in 1812” [havea copy, 
in two volumes, of the English translation, 
published (fourth edition) London, 1825, with 


map and two portraits. Should Vattyre 


care to drop me a line, I should be very 
| pleased to forward the work. 

Hersert B. Crayton, 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


(Con. F. E. R. also refers to 
Alison. ] 


Song Wantep (10* iii. 169).—The name 
of the song asked for is ‘The Postillion,’ 
words by F. E. Weatherly, music by J. L. 
| Molloy. It is published by Boosey & Co. 
My copy must be some twenty years old. 
The third verse, which Mr. W. H. Parks tries 
to remember, runs as follows :— 

Oh, I’ve a wife in Bristol town, 
A wife an’ children three, 
An’ they are sleepin’ safe an’ soun’, 

But she keeps watch for me ; 

An’ who would quake the road to take, 

With such a prize in store, 

Tho’ ravens croak on Hangman’s Oak, 

An’ a storm be at our fore? 

Ho-la! Ho-la! Ho-la! 
Who’s for the coach to-night ? 
For we are boun’ for bristol town before the morn- 


ing light. 
Ho-la! Ho-la! Ho-li! 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
[Mr. R. Fysmone, Mr. Hotcomer Incvery, Mr. 
W. Jove, D. O., and C. R. 8. thanked for replies. 


Sire James Correr (10 iii. 167).—The 

Rev. Wm. Henry, F.RS., in his ‘* Upper 
Lough Erne in 1739,’ which I edited and 
published in 1892, mentions that 
“Lord Clare's regiment of dragoons were the 
flower of K. James’s army. These were com- 
manded by Sir James Cotter, whom K. James had, 
from a trooper in the Guards, raised to a Lieutenant- 
Colonel’s commission, the honour of knighthood, 
and an estate in the co. of Cork, for his assassi- 
nating Lord Lisle, as he came out of a church in 
Switzerland.” 
In notes I referred to an article in ‘N. & Q’ 
for 1 June, 1889, questioning Sir James’s 
participation in this crime, and mentioning 
that his son was executed, 1720, for his devo- 
tion to the Stuarts, and that his grandson 
was created a baronet in 1763. 

John Lisle, one of Cromwell's peers, was 
assassinated at Lausanne, or Vevay, 1667. 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ for 1859, &c., s.v. 
*Phillipps of Garendon Park and Grace Dieu 
Manor,’ gives his biography, the fact of his 


| assassination, and the barbarous’ execution 


of his widow, aged eighty, one of Jeffreys's 
victims, in 1685 ; the ‘ D.N.B.’ mentions his 
murder “at Lausanne by an Irishman known 
as Thomas Macdonnell, really named Sir 
James FitzEdmond Cotter.” 
Cuarces Kine, Bt. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
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Burns’s Letrers to Gerorce THomson 
(10 iii. 148)—Lord Dalhousie was the 
yurchaser—on 17 November, 1852—of the 
= from Burns to George Thomson, dated 
between 16 September, 1792, from Dumfries, 
and 12 July, 1796, from Brow. They are 
preserved (with the exception of a very 
important one, dated 7 April, 1793, which 
is in the British Museum, and noted as 
having been purchased at Pickering’s sale, 
13 December, 1854) at Brechin Castle. 

The letters from Thomson to Burns form 
no part of the Dalhousie collection, but were 
communicated to Dr. Currie after the poet’s 
death by his family. 

For a reprint of the entire correspondence, 


and many other details, see vol. vi. of the | 


Paterson edition of the ‘ Works,’ Edinburgh, 
1877-9. ALDOBRAND OLDENBUCK. 
Fairport. 


“Tue Nakep Boy anp Corrin” (10 S. iii. 
67, 156).—It seems worth while to note that 
the idea of connecting the “naked man” 
with that of the garments which he pro- 
poses to wear is at least as old as 1542, 
when Andrew Boorde dedicated ‘ The Fyrst 
Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge’ to 
the Princess Mary. 

This famous work begins with a woodcut 
of a naked man, with a hat on his head, and 
some cloths loosely borne on his right arm. 
In his left hand he holds a huge pair of 
shears, ready for cutting the cloth ; and the 
first two lines run thus :— 

I am an English man, and naked I stand here, 
Musyng in my mynde what rayment I shall were, &c. 
I think this woodcut explains the whole 
matter. Water W. SkK#AT. 


This clothier’s sign brings to my mind the 
advertisement of a well-known clothier of 
Boston, America, as my wife remembers it. 
In my opinion it is one of the best of its 
class, and may be worthy of production in 
‘N. & 

He sure is not the happiest man 

Who for himself alone does plan, 

But he who for the people toils 

Is sure to win the richest spoils, 

And can lie down and sweetly rest, 
Thinking how many he has blest. 

Tis thus George Fenno life enjoys 

Because he clothes so many boys 

With hats, coats, shoes, and pants complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


H. A. Str. J. M. 


JoserH WitrrReD PARKINs (10% S. iii. 108, 
157).— The obituary notice in 7'he Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1840, vol. ii. p. 549, states that 
ex-Sheriff Parkins made two unsuccessful 
attempts to represent the city of Carlisle. 


| 
| 


His first contest was in 1818, and, speaking 
from memory, I think the second was in 
1825. There is evidence to corroborate the 
testimony of Sylvanus Urban with regard 
to his charity, for I have seen reports in 
contemporary newspapers that he distributed 
soup to the poor. On the other hand, while 
Sheriff of London he provided bread and 
water for the judges. At one period of his 
life he does not appear to have been anxious 
to dissipate the rumour that he was the 
illegitimate son of the Duke of Norfolk, and 
he was always fond of boasting of his 
familiarity with that nobleman. Tradition 
says that he had a very amorous tempera- 
ment. Certainly, a young woman named 
Hannah White caused him a good deal of 
trouble, while scandal declared him more 
than a friend to the famous “ Princess Olive.” 
He was also a correspondent of the notorious 
“Mother Bang,” the “Corinthian Kate” of 
Pierce Egan’s ‘ Life in London.’ Parkins 
behaved in a very truculent manner to poor 
Fauntleroy, the banker (hanged for forgery 
on 30 November, 1824), but he had some 
reason for resentment, as, owing to the 
bankruptcy of the Berners Street firm, @ 
wivate document came into the hands of 
| meena the solicitor, who used it to defeat 
the ex-Sheriff in an action at law (The King 
sequence of his evidence at this trial, Parkins 
was indicted for perjury. On 5 April, 1825, 
he lost also another case, Byrne v. Parkins. 
It was during April, 1823, that he assaulted 
Mr. Thwaites, of Morning I/erald ; and 
he had pugilistic encounters with a Major 
Mounsey and Horatio Horton. In_ The 
Morning Post (1824-5, passim) will be found 
numbers of his letters, and wonderful docu- 
ments they are. For other information re 
Parkins, ». Gentleman's Magazine, (1819) vol. i. 
p. 648, vol. ii, pp. 365, 454; (1820) vol. i. 
pp. 558-9, vol. ii. p. 368 ; (1822) vol. ii. p. 37 ; 
(1823) vol. ii. p. 174; (1829) vol. i. p. 361; 
and Pierce Egan’s ‘Account of Fauntleroy.’ 
In Harmer’s paper, Zhe Weekly Dispatch, 
3 October and 14 November, 1824, the 
‘Renowned XXX. Sheriff” is handled very 
roughly. Horace BLeack ey. 


See further R. S. Ferguson’s ‘Cumberland 
and Westmorland M.P.s’ (1871), pp. rig 


ENGLISHMEN HOLDING PosITIONS UNDER 
Foreign Governments (10™ 8. iii. 87, 129),— 
To the very interesting list of natives of 
these islands who have distinguished them- 
selves in service under foreign governments 
should be added the name of George Dawson 
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Flinter, an Trishman of good birth, who afterwards Governor-General of the (Egyp- 
entered the British army in IS11 as an ensign tian) Sudan (1877-80). In his service were 
inthe 74th West India Regiment of Foot. several Englishmen—Cols. Purdy, Colston, 
After serving for some years and attaining and Mason, Lieut. W. H. Chippendall, RE, 
the rank of lieutenant, he was placed on Lieut. Watson, and Major Campbell (1874); 
half-pay and took up his abode at Caracas, Capt. MeKillop Pasha (1875); F. Sidney 
where he was during the civil war of 1815, Ensor, C.E. (1875-7); Morice Bey and Capt. 
an account of which he afterwards published. George Malcolm, R.N. (1877); Col. Prout 
He travelled extensively in the European (1878); and the unfortunate F. Lupton Bey 
colonies of the West Indies, and married the (1S79-83), who was Governor of the Bahr el 
daughter of Don Francisco Avrambureo, one Ghazal province at the time of the Mahdist 
of the wealthiest landed proprietors and outbreak. Then there was Col. Hicks Pasha, 
shipow ners in Caracas. He obtained a com- whose force was annihilated during the same 
mission in the Spanish army, and, though on rising (1883); and ex-Col. Valentine Baker, 
the British half-pay list till 1832, had for who atoned for a smirched reputation in 
some years previously held the position of a England by his bravery in withstanding the 
staff otticer in the Spanish service. On the same revolt. Capt. R. F. Burton twice visited 
outbreak of the Carlist war he declared for Midian in search of gold mines for the 
Isabella, and served under Mina and Valdez Khedive (1877-8). To turn to the other side 
in the Basque Provinces. In 1836 he was of Africa, Sir Henry M. Stanley and others 
taken prisoner, and immured in a filthy served the King of the Belgians in the Congo 
dungeon, from which he escaped, and reach- Free State, and it might perhaps have been 
ing Madrid was placed in command of Toledo. better for the ill-used natives had the King 
From there he made a sortie, severely defeat- of the Belgians employed more Englishmen. 
ing the Carlists, and placing nearly eighteen Some of those mentioned above have pub- 
hundred of them hors de combat, without the lished accounts of their travels and missions. 
loss of a single man killed or wounded. For FREDK. A. EpWArbs, F.RLGS. 
this the Cortes tendered him a vote of thanks, 
and he was hailed as liberator of the province. 
Later, after a success which he was unable to 
service, were concerned in the death of 
Wallenstein at Eger in 1634. Col. James 


censured by the Spanish Government ; and Butler fought against Gustavus Adolphus in 
in 1838 he died (really from the effects of Poland Rn. B 


disgust and chagrin) in Madrid. He was a J 

Upton. 
Knight of the Royal Order of Isabella the , 
Catholic. I may add the name of Frank Herbert 

Another Irishman who served under a Clemence, born in Chester 16 December, 1867, 
foreign flag was Martin Waters Kirwan, Whois (or has been) Master of the Horse to 
lieutenant in the Glamorganshire Militia, the Ameer of Afghanistan. we 
and afterwards captain in the Foreign Legion fT. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. 
during the Franco-Prussian war. Lancaster. 

F. P. Leypurne Yarker. 
36, Station Road, Cambridge. 


The name of Count Butler should be added 
to those already mentioned. Butler, Deve- 
reux, Gordon, and Leslie, all in foreign 


See also ‘Scottish Soldiers of Fortune,’ by 
James Grant. fo 
The list of Englishmen who have occupied 
positions of importance under foreign govern- Horsesnoes For Luck (10 8. iii. 9, 90).— 
ments must be a long one. In Egypt and its The question is, apparently, what is comme 
possessions on the Upper Nile alone I have “/ saut as to the giving of expression to this 
noted a considerable number, without taking belief—a belief which, for the greater part, 
into account the period since the reconquest seems to be merely a pleasantry of the play- 
of the Sudan from the Khalifa, for which the fully credulous. Mr. Etworrny has hit the 
British Government assumed joint respon- (horseshoe-) nail on the head in advancing 
sibility. Sir Samuel White Baker undertook for the reason that the toe of the shoe 
his second expedition to the Upper Nile generally appears uppermost, that it _is 
(1869-73) on behalf of the Khedive, and, on “probably because it is so much easier 
his return, Col. (afterwards General) C. G, aftixed or hung up.” other corre- 
Gordon Pasha, who had previously com- | spondents, like Sr. Swiruinx, are almost 
manded “the LEver- Victorious “Army” unanimous in declaring that it is the horns 
in China, was appointed Governor of the of the heel that should be placed uppermost. 
Egyptian Equatorial Provinces (1874-6), and And there is good ground for believing this 
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to be the correct position. It is a lazily per- 
formed task, at its best, to attempt to ward 
off evil in any other way than by one’s own 
efforts, and those who are lazy and credulous 
enough to expect the horseshoe to do it for 
them would certainly not be at the extra 
trouble involved in placing the shoe with the 
horns upwards like the crescent moon. The 
moon is thus represented on a Babylonian 
boundary stone 830 B.c., and also on a 
Carthaginian tablet in the British Museum, 
doubtlessas a sy mbol of the earth-goddess with 
which the moon became identified. The horn 
is a well known Oriental symbol of power. 
In Scripture a tusk is called a horn, and we 
find that the mules and cattle in Spain 
and Italy are adorned with a small crescent 
formed by two boar’s tusks, or else a forked 
piece of wood. Observe the brass pendants 
which hang from the breast of the carthorse 
and adorn his harness, and it will be found 
that the forks of the crescent always point 
upwards. When the Italian makes the 
gesture of projecting the little finger and 
thumb with the remaining three fingers 
closed, it is upwards that he turns them. 
And when he hangs the half-moon from the 
harness of his cattle, does not the Italian and 
Sicilian peasant maintain the custom of his 
pagan forefathers in their efforts to secure 
the protection of the goddess Diana? Doubt- 
less, too, it is a still earlier relic of lunar 
worship that survives among the gipsies who 
use a crescent to adorn their sorry van-laden 
eattle ; while a cabalistic token, which they 
believe brings good luck to the bearer of 
it, represents roughly a serpent, the evil 
principle in gipsy mythology, which encloses 
the moon and stars, symbolical of the world 
lying in evil. It is a very remarkable fact, 
in connecting this horseshoe superstition 
with lunar worship, that Beckman (‘ Hist. 
of Inventions,’ 1846, vol. i. p. 453) traces to 
YeAr'ry, the moon, the Greek word for horse- 
shoes, weAyvaia, and he says, “I think we 
may venture to conclude, without any fear 
of erring, that this word was employed to 
signify horseshoes of the same kind as ours, 
and that they were known, if not earlier, at 
least in the ninth century.” 
J. Hotpen MacMicuakt. 

The last word has not been said on this 
question until a reason has been given. Our 
primitive ancestors were not so foolish as 
their superstitious descendants. We are 
content with the phrase “So as to keep the 
luck from dropping out” ; but if the horse- 
shoe amulet is a survival of early religion 


(or Shamanism or superstition, call it what | 
you will), this idea is too puerile to have | written in 1890 by the Very Rev. Canon 5. 


been the original concomitant reason for 
setting the amulet one way up and not 
another. The points should be upwards, 
because this is the position in nature of the 
horns of the bull. 

Death being obviously a manifestation of 
the power and presence of evil, life, espe- 
cially in its generative aspect, appears to 
the savage as a manifestation of the good 
principle. This is naturally symbolized by 
something connected with agriculture among 
ploughmen, or by a very prolific animal 
among shepherds and hunters. Hence come 
two classes of amulets: horns and boars’ 
tusks. 

Now, having naturally selected the bull’s 
horns as a sign of procreative life, look up 
into the sky and you will see the talisman in 
the heavens ; hence the moon-goddess comes 
to be regarded as the universal mother. 

The horseshoe, then, is not a conven- 
tionalized crescent, pace Mr. Etwortuy, 
but both crescent and horseshoe are con- 
ventionalized horns. Compare C. G. Leland’s 
Gypsy Sorcery tssim. 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

Libau, Russia. 


moon of [the Egyptian goddess] /s’s to the 
Virgin Mary.” The italics are mine. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the“ assigning” 
of the crescent moon to the Virgin Mary, in 
Catholic art, has nothing whatever to do 
with heathen mythology. The true explana- 
tion of the assignment is to be found in 
the first verse of the twelfth chapter of the 
Apocalypse of St. John, in which occur the 
following words: “A woman clothed with 
the sun, and the moon under her feet, and 
on her head a crown of twelve stars.” As 
regards the “/lue robe,” there has always 
existed a tradition in the Catholic Church 
that blue was the dominant colour worn by 
the maidens of Nazareth, and consequently 
by the Blessed Virgin herself. Thus from the 
earliest times the painters of the various 
Madonnas have depicted the ‘ Mater Pia” 
in blue apparel, or, as was sometimes the 
case, in garments of white and blue. This 
last admixture would accord well with the 
following precept of the Mosaic law: “ Speak 
to the children of Israel, and tell them to 
make to themselves fringes on the borders 
of their garments, putting in them rons of 
blue” (Numbers xv. 38). [t may not be amiss 
to quote, in this connexion, a few lines from 
some interesting ‘Notes from Palestine, 
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Coxon, and printed for private circulation. 
Referring to the Well of the Virgin, or “ Our 
Lady's Well,” at Nazareth, the Canon writes : 

“ The re never has been more than this one well 
for supplying the whole town. Conse: quently, day 
by day, for thirty years at least, might our Lady be 
seen going to this well Here are all the materials 
for a living picture of the past. The shape of the 
pit he rs, the cut and colour of the garments, remain 
to this day. Women and maidens, upright and 
stately in carriage, the Christians distin guished by 
thei r modest demeanour, wend ' 

«and vel id passing ack wards and forwards; 
the very well, t the same road, the surrounding hills 
and olive groves, the grassy slopes and sheltered 
orchards—all, such as it was nineteen centuries 


ago.” 2S (italics mine). 


All authorities on Palestine and on things 
Biblical agree in this—that there exists even 
to this day a most remarkable conservatism 
in the habits, customs, +? manners of the 
people of the Holy Land; thus, for example, 
we still find there the traditional Bedouin 
roaming about the country, the square flat- 
roofed houses and the same old style narrow 
streets, the ploughshare with its wooden head 
and its pair of yoked oxen, the fair-haired 
Arab and the hook-nosed Jew ; and the way 
in which the people conduct their affairs in 
general is much now as it must have been 
in the time of our Lord. But in any case | 
the earliest examples we can find of Madonnas | 
in art are Byzantine—an art which derived 
its inspiration from the Greek, and had no 
connexion whatever with anything “zy ptian, 
In Lyzantine art the Blessed Virgin was, 
I think, invariably represented in a blue 
mantle. B. W 
Fort Augustrs, 


Iron was a substance greatly dreaded by 
the -Jinn, and it was also an effective check 
to the power of the Northern fairies. In 
India and elsewhere it is thought to act as 
“a prevention of maleficent intluences.” A 
horseshoe is a hindrance to witches, and it 
may be so because it is made of iron. 

YARDLEY. 

There is not much to be adk ded to the reply 
of Hanprorp at 7" S. iii. 277. Marius Fon- 
tane, in * Inde} Vedique’ (1881), viii. 78, may 
supply a hint. q. V 


I have seen many horseshoes nailed on 
barn doors, cattle sheds, and on the wooden 
lintels of doors, and in nearly every instance 
they have been with the “toes” at top, the 
heels downward. The “ witch” could only | 
enter at one or other of the heels, and after 
passing through and round the bow must 
come out again at bottom, thus rendering 
her intentions of mischief abortive. On the 


‘other hand, if the heels were upward she 
would come out at top, and be in a position 
to work out her mischief. This is the em- 
bodiment of an old lady of Derbyshire who 

* passed ” long ago, and she was in her life- 
time great in the mysteries of witchcraft. 
Horsemen will tell you, if asked, the right 
way to nail the shoe is the way the horse 
goes. I have seen in several instances doors 
on which three shoes were nailed triangle- 
wise, and in every instance with the heels 
downwards. And, by the way, if you finda 
cast horseshoe on the ground with the toe 
pointing the way you are going it is lucky, 
and you ought, to keep the luck, to pick up 
the horseshoe, and carry it away—never on 
any account leave it. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

orksop. 


” (9'" S. xi. 269, 455, 
193; xii, 55, 233).—Mr. James Pratt, 
lattribuant « Lope de Vega, je ne sais pas 
pourquoi, signale les deux premiers vers 
dun dizain d'’Arriaza, écrit sans autre but 
que celui de tourmenter le gosier de M. 
Ambassadeur francais en Espagne aprés la 
guerre de |’ Indépendance, et demande d'autres 
sujets analogues présentant des ditlicultés 
dans la prononciation. 

Voici un sonnet du méme genre de Villa- 
brille :— 

Son tus ojos dos ojos que en despojos 
Convierten a mis ojos con sus tajos. 
Tus ojos son la causa de que bajos 
Velen mis ojos picaros anteojos 
Mas brillan esos ojos que los rojos 
Ojos del sol, que dicen que son majos ; 
‘Tus ojos son mas negros que dos grajos 
j Soberbios ojos son! | Vaya unos ojos ! 
Al ver tus ojos nina, desde lejos, 
Mis ojos en tus ojos clave tijos, 
Cu al si tus ojos fueran ojos brujos. 
‘us ojos 4 mis ojos son festejos ; 
Ojos tus ojos son del cielo hijos 
Que solo hizo Murillo en sus dibujos. 

Mais je crois que la prononciation du j 
espagnol n’est pas un obstacle insurmontable 
pour les anglais, comme tel est le cas pour 
les francais ; du moins les personnes que je 
connais le prononcent sans aucun effort, sans 
doute & cause de sa ressemblance avec le 
anglais fortement aspiré comme dans les mots 
home, house, et d'autres. 

A mon avis le son de I'v double présente 


pour eux une plus grande difliculté, parceque 
| d’ordinaire ils la prononcent en 
légérement le bout de la langue dans le haut 


du palais, et comme preuve a |’appui qui peut 
| servir pour le verifier, voici un exemple que 
Marin, 
que jai vu 
je ne me souviens pas 


jextrais du livre de M. Rodriguez 
*Cantos Espaivles,’ 
cité dans ‘N. & Q.,’ 
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bien en ce moment 4 propos de quoi, et dont 
je ne cite que les premiers vers atin de ne pas 
donner des Proportions trop considérables a 
cette note: 

Guerra una perra 

Y Parra tenia una porra 

Y la perra de Parra 

Se C.ccces en la parra de Guerra, 

Y Guerra le pegs con la porra i la perra de 

Parra, &c. 

La richesse de la langue espagnole se 
prétant facilement & ces sortes de jeux de 
mots ou d'esprit, si je puis m’exprimer ainsi, 
je pourrais en citer beaucoup d’autres, mais 
je crains m’écarter trop du sujet de la ques- 
tion, et je préfére les tenir particuli¢rement a 


la disposition de Mr. PLATT, ayant compte de | 


la trop grande liberté de langage avec laquelle 
ils sont «crits. 

Pour terminer, voici encore des vers frane¢ iis 
assez connus, dont la prononciation indique 
les six jours de la semaine :— 

dit et lautre redit 
Manges-tu maigre, dis? 

Je dis, 
Je mange ce que le ventre dit, 
Et ca me dit: Mange. 

A signaler encore une petite variante sans 
importance dans la phrase indiquée dans la 
note au pied de la question qui motive cette 
longue réponse, 

Ton thé t’-a-t’'il ta toux? 
Le verbe farir (faire cesser), appliqué ici, 
donne la lettre ¢ comme initiale de tous les 
mots, FLORENCIO DE 

Princesa 8, Madrid. 

“ CALL A SPADE A SPADE” (10 8. iii. 169).— 
When a querist admits that he does not 
know the origin of a phrase, it would be 
playing the game to refrain from guessing 
at it. Of course there is not the faintest 
reason for supposing that there is any allu- | 
sion to a game of cards. Reference to King’s 
‘Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ advertised | 
on the back % the final leaf in the very same 
number of ‘N. & Q.,’ will show that the 
saying occurs ¥* Plutarch, who gave it in 
Greek. I cannot believe that playing-cards 
were common in Plutarch’s time in Greece. 

Wacrer W. Skear. 

Thackeray also rang the changes on this 
phrase: “Chesham does not like to call a spade 
a spade. He calls it a horticultural utensil * 


( Adventures of Philip, xxiii). Even if the | 


latter part of the Greek phrase as used by 
Plutarch and Aristophanes, namely, Ta otxa 
ovKa Ty oKxadyy referred, 
as a correspondent in the Sixth Series 
suggests, to the “ jakes,” it is quite possible 
that the Greek phrase suggested the refine- 
ment in use later in which the spade is 


i 


substituted for the former. See 1" 5. iv, 456; 
6 §. iii. 16; and 7 8. i. 366. The phrase 
occurs as early at esd as the first part 
of the seventeenth century, and probably 
earlier. The imputation that the proverb 
alludes to the spade of the playing-card is 
not strengthened by the reflection that there 
would be little or no point in the allusion. 
J. Hotpen MacMicnaet. 
“Dixnkums” iii. 168).—I remember 
that a young farmer at Saltfleetby, in 
N.E. Lincolnshire, used to talk about “ fair 
dinkum” in 1848-9, but I know nothing of 
the origin of the word, or of its meaning 
beyond what appears in ‘E.D.D.,’ * Work, 
due share of work.’ J. . Be 
{[Pror. L. R. M. \cHAN, of Heidelberg, also 
refers to the ‘ E.D.D. 


* QUANDARY” al S. iii. 4).—Old people 
here used to say quandary, and I dare say 
it is still so used. h. B—r. 

South Shields. 


Miscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Bygou s Worth Rememle ring. By George Jacob 

Holyoake. 2 vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Ix these ‘ bygones’ we have personal reminis- 
cences of many to whom are largely due the 
freedom of the press, freedom in the expres- 
sion of religious opinions, as well as the im- 
provement in the condition of the working 
classes. Born on 13 April, IS17, Mr. Holyoake 
soon started on the war path, in 
suffered six months’ imprisonment in Gloucester 
gaol foratheism. Four years after this he founded 
The Reasonv, its first number being published 
on 3 June, 1846. The office was situated in the 
varish of St. Bride's, where he soon got into trouble 
for refusing to pay church rates. ‘* After two or 
three seizures of property I sent to the vicar pay- 
ment ‘in kind.’ The chief produce y my firm in 
‘leet Street consisted in volumes of 
| Lsent the vicar three volumes, whi: h- exceeded in 
value his demand. He troubled me no more.” The 
Reasoncr from the first advocated the principle of 
co-operation, and Mr. Holyoake has been among its 
most active supporters, being one of the Rochdale 
pioneers, of whom he wrote an interesting account, 
published by Messrs. Sonnenschein in 1893. In the 
<otution for the repeal of the compulsory stamp 
on newspapers he took an important part, the 
tines he incurred by publishing unstamped papers 
amounting to 600,000/. The papers were 7he War 
Chronicle and The War Fly, containing news from 
the Crimea. The sale of these was 30,000 copies, the 
penalty being 20/. upon each. This was early in 1855, 
A hearing was never entered upon, as the duty was 
shortly afterwards repealed. Mr. Holyoake has 
related incidents concerning the “Holy War” of 
the unstamped press in his ‘Sixty Years of an 
Agitator’s Life.’ Among others who were threatened 
with prosecution he mentions Mr, Edward Lloyd, 
the founder of the Verrs which still bears his name, 
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He published a penny picture paper. in which he 
gave an account of the escape of a lion. He was at 
once told to “stop orstamp.” He stamped, raised 
his paper to twopence, and lost its circulation. 
Among reminiscences of Chartist days Mr. Holy- 
oake alludes to George Julian Harney Phis aged 
Chartist frequently sent us contributions from 
his home in Boston, U.S Mr. Cecil Clarke, in 
*N. & IS Deceniber, described him as 
“aripe critic and scholar, an able journalist, and 
a doughty champion of a remarkable genius.” He 
was a noted authority upon and student of Lord 
Byron. He was until the last a diligent reader of 

Athewrum and * N.& and when, under 
*Cable Flashes, he saw the announcement of the 
death of John Francis in The Bost Hevald, 
12 April, IS82 he the same day wrote us a letter 
expressing sympathy and regret “at the disappear- 
ance of aname so long familiar to the readers of 
the leading literary journ had come to look 
upon him asan old friend, in} , because 

associated him with the directly 
with the men of 1S3)5—Carper Hetherington, 
Cleave, Cousins, and in the 
*unstamped’ struggle, in which as a boy, or lad, I 
also took some humble part, with a share of the 


‘prison bonds’ then in fashion. Mr. Holyoake, 
although not a frequent contributor N.& 
sends us occasional notes on subjects in which he 


takes speci il interest Looking at the last General 
Index, we tind he has written on Philip James 
Bailey, Disappearing Chartists, Bernard Quaritch, 
the origin of the word “Jingo,” Xe. And we 
close our notice of * Bygones’ with the hope that 
the veteran agitator may yet make addition to the 
interesting books which ready bear his name. 
The volumes contain two e ‘nt portraits of 
Mr. Holyoake, one of them taken in his eighty- 
eighth year. 


Ca’ wlar of L Books pu atthe Guildhall, 
Letter- Book FP, civca Av. Edited by 
Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L. (Printed by Order 
of the Corporation ) 

Tue sixth volume of the Letter-Books, printed by 
order of the Library Committee of the Corporation 
of London, is edited with no less care than the 
preceding volumes by Dr. Sharpe, the Records 
Clerk. Before the generic name now bestowed 
upon the series had been employed this had 
been known as the ." Book. It deals with 
matters connected with the claim of Edward ILI. 
to the lrem h « rown, and leads u p to the battle of 
Crécy, to which indirect reference is made, and 
to the conquest of Calais, which was destined to 
remain for a c¢ muple of centuries under English 
government. In the assessme Y of wards for seventy 
armed men and one hundred archers, to be sent in 
two London ships to Seadwieh, we tind names 
such as Henry Chaucer among the armed men sent 
from Cordwanerstrete, and from Farndon Within 
Richard Ellesmere, John de Bedeford, and John 
atte Lynde. A letter from Edward IIL. to his 
son, the Duke of Cornwall, gives an account of the 
battle of Sluys, fought on Midsummer Day, 1540. 
Another immediately follows to Philip de Valois, 
claiming the crown of France, and offering to sup- 
port it by a duel between themselves or with a 
hundred men on each side or with their whole 
armies, so that the war might be finished in ten 
days. The answer to this, dated 30 July, 1340, 
three days later, notifies Philip's intention to expel 


Edward from France. Chaucers are of pretty con- 
stant occurrence. The name of John de Gaunt 
appears thrice, and that of Richard de Gaunt, a 
Warden of the Conduit, once. In its importance, 
from the historical or any other point of view, the 
volume yields to none of its predecessors. An 
admirable index adds greatly to its value. 


The Golden Treasury. By Francis Turner Palgrave. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 
Pocms of Suv Lewis Morris. (Same publishers.) 
Patenave’s ‘Golden Treasury and an authorized 
selection from the poems of Sir Lewis Morris con- 
stitute the latest additions to “* The New Universal 
Library f Messrs. Routledge & Sons. On its first 
appearance Valgrave's work supplied an acknow- 
ledged want, and obtained an amount of popularity 
no previous compilation of the sort has ever en- 
yed. Though not free from shortcoming, it is an 
eminently judicious selection, and remains in favour 
with the public. Palgrave’s critical comments do 
not always carry conviction, nor can he be said 
to have been touched to all finest issues. An 
edition so pretty and so cheap as this will have a 
wide circulation, and the wider the spread of the 
work in general circles the better. The companion 
volume appeals to a different public. 


Tigenions Gentleman Don (Quixote of la Mancha, 
By Miguel de Cervantes Secnelion, (Bell & Sons.) 
Or translations of * Don Quixote’ we are disposed 
to regard that of Motteux, which constitutes the 
latest addition to * The York Library,” as virtually 
the best. It is, in the — it now assumes, at 
once spirited and accurate, and has precisely the 
right amount of arch:eological flavour. Lockhart 
enriched it with excellent notes, now modified in 
some respects. We are not careful to have pre- 
served all that was crude or erroneous in the 
previous rendering. A modern reader can yeruse 
this edition with pleasure and gain, and it has 
the adv: nine re of being cheap, convenient, read- 
able, and attractive. All we have to counsel is the 
removal from the preliminary matter of references 
to a portrait which—in our copy at least, and we 
suspect in others—is not given. 


Diary and Letters of Madame LD Arbl fay. With 
Preface and Notes by Austin Dobson. Vol. LL 
(Maemillan & Co.) 

Tue third volume of the new edition of these 

memoirs covers the period between August, 1786, 

and June, 1788, during all which time Fanny was 

occupied with her cares as Second Mistress of 
the Wardrobe. It gives a series of interesting 
pictures of Court life, and presents the autobio- 
grapher, on the whole, in a very agreeable light. 

Perhaps the most striking figure in the book is Mr. 

Turbulent, as she or some one else christened the 

Rev. Charles de Guiffardiére, the queen's French 

reader. Married man and prebendary as he was, the 

individual so named seems to have had distinctly 
amorous designs upon the fair Fanny; and though 
she feels bound to snub and repress him, she is 
obviously gratitied by his advances, and has some- 
thing more like pity than reproach for his pre- 
sumption. There is much weeping over the death 
of Mrs. Delany. Fanny ane that she does not 
interfere with politics. It however, strange to 
pass through the “se troub fen times and find no 
reference to what is happening in France. On the 
trial of Warren Hastings, with whom she thoroughly 
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sympathizes, a bright light is cast. Portraits are 

iven of Mrs. Delany by Opie, of Warren Hastings 
by Tilly Kettle, and of William Windham by Sir 
Joshua. Other illustrations include plans of the 
trial of Hastings, and views of St. James's Park, 
St. James's Palace, and many other places of 
interest. Mr. Dobson’s notes are valuable as before, 
and the edition remains ideal. 


The Poets and the Poetry of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by Alfred H. Miles.—Frederick Tennyson 
to Arthur Hugh Clough. (Routledge & Sons.) 

To the cheap reprint of Miles’s poets of the past 

century has been added another volume, including 

the poems of Frederick Tennyson, Charles Tenny- 
son Turner, Alfred Tennyson, Arthur Hallam, John 

Sterling, R. C. Trench, 'T.G. Hake, Lord Hou: ghton 

(Monckton Milnes), Domett, Browning. W. B. 

Scott, Aubrey de Vere, P. J. Bailey, W estland 

Marston, Ruskin, Clough, and — others, Bio- 

graphical pretaces are by A. H. Japp, H. J. Gibbs, 

A. H. Miles, Dr. Furnivall, Thomas Sang and 

various writers, and the whole is accompanied by a 

portrait and an autograph of Browning. The 

series, the value of which is acknowledged, must 
be approaching completion. 


A History of the Intellectual Development of Enrope. 
By John William Draper, LL.D. 2 vols. (Bell & 
Sons. ) 

Tue work of a man better known as a scientist 

than as a writer, this * History of the Intellectual 

Development of Europe’ made some stir in its 

time, and has been translated into almost all the 

principal languages. It has now been included in 

**The York Library,” and may well in that form 

look for an aftermath of success. First seen about 

the middle of last century, it was issued in or about 

1875 in a revised form, which is now maintained. 

It may be commended in its present shape to general 

perusal. 


Polonins - a Collection of Wise Saws and Mordlern 
Tastances by Edward FitzGerald. (De La More 
Press. ) 

A TuHikp edition of FitzGerald’s ‘ Polonius,’ first 
issued in 1352, forms a pleasing and an acceptable 
addition to “The King’s Classics.” A character- 
istic portrait of FitzGerald is added, and there 
appears for the first time an attempt to trace the 
extracts to their original sources. In matters such 
as this, and sometimes even in accuracy of quota- 
tion, FitzGerald was remiss. Things of the kind 
were held less important in the middle of last cen- 
tury than now they are. 


Who Said Tha’ 
& Sons.) 

Christian Names, Male and Female. (Same pub- 
lishers.) 

Two useful volumes have been added to the pretty 

* Miniature Series” of Messrs. Routledge. 


By Edward Latham. (Routledge 


BookseELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. B. H. Buackwe tt, of Oxford, sends a ecata- | 


logue of the second portion of the library of the 
late Prof. York Poweil. Many of the books carry 
his autograph. The library is rich in philology, 
opening with Anglo-Saxon, followed by Celtic, 
Eskimo, French. Italian, Spanish, &c. Then we 


| literatures, also Records and Rolls Series. On the 


cover is the fine portrait of the Professor we have 
already mentioned, 

Messrs. William George's Sons, of Bristol, have, 
among other interesting items, a choice copy of 
Dryden’ s ‘Fables,’ by Bensley, with vig- 
nettes by Bartolozzi, 1797, 3/. 10s. ; a collection of 
books relating to Frederick the Great, 42 vols., 
2/. 10s.; a collection of Napoleoni+ memoirs, formed 
by the first Duke of Cambridge, 71 vols., 10/. 10s. ; 
and a complete set of 7h: Pamphl fecr, 20 vols., 
IS13-22, 2/. 10s. Under Occult is Scot's ‘ Discovery 
of Witchcraft,’ 1665, 5/. 5s. A copy of Henry Hunt's 
memoirs, 3 vols., 1820, is 2/. 10s. ; a first edition of 
Cocker, 25s. Under Costume is a copy of Ferrario’s 
work, a complete set, 31 vols., Firenze, 1823-9, 7/. 7s. 
A copy of the Libelots, edited by J. P. briscoe, 
tirst 10 vols., is priced at 5/. 15s.6/. Messrs. George 
have a large stock of Arundel Society Publications. 

Mr. Charles Higham, of Farringdon Street, has a 
number of recent purchases in theological, Roman 
Catholic, and patristic literatures. Among the 
items are Morland’s ‘Churches of the Valleys of 
Piemout,” 1658, 3/. >) Dolby’s ‘Church Vest- 
ments,” ISOS, 2/. 10s. Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Quarterly Statement, complete set, 6/. Gx.; Ewald’s 
“History of Israel,’ 2/.; ‘The Roman Breviary in 
Greek, Rome, 1568S, very rare, 2/. 2s.: set of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, 5/. lds. Gd. 


prices. 

Messrs. Jaggard & Co., of Liverpool, send us a 
beautifully gritos catalogue, interleaved, with an 
introduction by Mr. William Jaggard, containing 
‘A brief Introspect ’ on Liverpool literature. 
U pon the occasion of Mr. Gladstone's last public 
utterance at Liverpool, his birthplace. he “* found, 
to his surprise and regret, that, although the city 
had more than tripled in size, and prospered ama- 
zingly, there were actually fewer bookshops than 
in his b »vhood, some eis ghty years earlier. and he 
thought this indicated a sad intellectual falling-off.” 
Mr. Jaggard remarks on this that Mr. Gladstone 
had overlooked the ceaseless activ ity of the modern 
newspaper press, and ** the spread of free libraries, 
the great network of railway bookstalls, and the 
hundreds of thousands of newsagents and news- 
runners who carry reading matter, every hour and 
at all hours, to each point of the compass,” Mr. 
Jaggard expresses the wonder that a single 
specimen of the genus bookseller exists to-day.” 
“Surely, if slowly, dissolution of book- traders. is 
taking place. One by one the courteous, well- 
informed booksellers pass out of ken, and no 
younger men occupy their vacant places. In many 
existing bookshops some unworthy branch of goods, 
supposed to be remotely connected with the book 
world, usurps the position of legitimate literary 
wares. True, the profesgional term Bookseller still 
appears in bold ty e on the facia, but windows and 
counters tell quite another tale. Instead of the former 
display of attractive books, we now find the so- 
called bookshops filled with cheap stationery, 
picture postcards, crockery, toys, and Srneapery., 
We do not altogether agree with Mr. Jazgard. 
Here in London we have still many booksellers 
who follow the traditions of the old school, and 
with whom it is a delight for book- l vers to hold 


|econverse. It is two hundred years since Liverpool 


saw its first printing press. This was set up by 


have Oriental, French, Spanish, and Portuguese Samuel Terry in Dale Street, and to James 


There are also a number of new books at reduced, 
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Platt Mawdsley is due the first Liverpool directory. | ‘ British Novelists,’ 50 vols. 12mo, full calf, 1820, 


Among Liverpool writers Mr. Jaggard claims 

tuscoe, Gladstone, Hemans, Clough, Jevons, Mete- 
yard, and Abraham Hume, one of the founders of 
the Historic Society. The items contained in the 
catalogue are very interesting, but we have only 
space to mention one, a valuable Heraldic Manu- 
script of Armorial Bearings of Great Britain, 
France, Italy (including the Popes), Russia, Turkey, 
&e. The whole collection. mounted and interleaved, 
43 vols., 1800-50, is priced at 30/. 

Messrs. J. & J. Leighton have sent us Part VIII. 
(Si-T) of their catalogue of early printed and other 
interesting books, manuscripts, and tine bindings. 
There are many illustrations, each item being of 
interest. We can mention only a few. The very 
rare first edition of ‘(Queen Mab,’ privately printed 
by Shelley, ISI3, is 15/.: ‘ The Cenci, first edition, 
Rome and London, 1819, 17/.; and * The Masque 
of Anarchy,’ Moxon, IS32, 4/.4s. Under Sibyls we 
tind Philippus de Barberiis, four editions, the first, 
1481, very rare, 30/. The tirst edition of * Roderick 
Random,’ 2 vols., 1748-51, is 55/. Under Spanish 
Books are the famous ** Bear Bible,” 5/. 5s., and 
Boccaccio, 1539, 12/. l2s. A first edition of Spenser, 
W. Ponsonby, 1500-96, is priced at IS/. ISs. Stirling- 
Maxwell's *‘ Annals of the Artists of Spain,’ 4 vols., 
contains the exceptionally scarce additional volume 
of photographs, 1848, 30 guineas. Under Testa- 
ments is the Coverdale, 1538, wanting only the 
eight leaves before the Prologue, 25/. The two in 
the British Museum are imperfect, and only three 
perfect copies are known. There is also an ancient 
4jreek manuscript on thick vellum, 120/. Valuable 
topographical works and a number of first editions 
of Tennyson and Thackeray are included in the 
catalogue. 

Mr. Alexander Macphail, of Edinburgh, has a 
number of rarities in Scottish literature, curious 
amphlets, and trials. These include ‘Trial of 

Vitches in Shetland,’ 1644, price 10.67. Under 
Scott and Burns are many items of interest. Under 
Jacobite we find *The Jacobite Peerage,’ 1903, only 
250 copies printed, 42s. There are a number of works 
relating to Scotch law. Birkbeck Hill's * Footsteps 
of Dr. Johnson in Scotland,’ 1890, is 35s., published 
at 7/. 7s. ; and Jervise’s ‘ Epitaphs and Inscriptions 
in the North-East of Scotland,’ 1875 9, 3/. 3s. (this 
is marked rare). Among general items are a first 
edition, in the original boards, of Miss Ferrier’s 
‘Inheritance,’ IS24, 3/. 15s.; and Journal of the 
Archeological Institute, vol. i., 1845, to vol. xxi., 
1864, 4/. 15s. There are also editions of Dickens, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot. 

Mr. Thomas Thorp, of Reading, has a good mis- 
cellaneous collection, also a number of books 
relating to Australia. Under Berks there is a 
collection of 22 scarce tracts, 1642-51, 16/. 10s. A 
list of contents is given. There area first edition 
of Browning’s ‘Inn Album,’ 1875, 12s. 6¢.; and a 
collection of Civil War tracts, 1641-8, 3/. 3%. Under 
Dickens are first editions. Under George Eliot are 
the very scarce ‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ 1858, 
9), 10s. ; also ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ Under 
Leigh Hunt are interesting first editions. A copy 
of Muther’s ‘ Modern Painting’ is priced at 4/. 10s, 
“Shakespeare Illustrated,’ 1793, very scarce, is 
priced at 45s. ; and the original edition of Walpole’s 
works, 1798, the same. There is a tall choice copy 
of Ackermann’s ‘ Colleges,’ 1816, 20/., and ‘ West- 
minster,’ 1812, 47. 18s.; a set of Mrs. Barbauld’s 


7/. 10s.; and a copy of Burton's ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
8/. 10s. 

Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich sends his Short Cata- 
logue, No. 12. There are very rare items under 
Africa and African Presses, Aldine, Archeology, 
Astronomy, Astrology, Scotland and Scotch Presses, 
&c. Mr. Voynich has still his wonderful collection 
of unknown books for disposal. He has now an 
agency in Birmingham (Mr. George Mackey, 70, 
| New Street). 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, have 
}a choice illuminated manuscript, M94, 125/.; and 
La Fontaine, extra-illustrated, 250 copper-plates, 
1765-7, 55/. Under Scott is the rare first complete 
edition of the Waverley Novels, 1822-30, 10/. 10s, 
(cost 56/.); also a set of steel engravings to illus- 
trate the novels and poems, 1829-54, 5u/. Under 
Milton is the rare first edition of * Paradise Re- 
gained,’ fine state, 1671, 32/. A first edition of 
Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1755, is 3/. 3x. : Voltaire’s 
‘La Pucelle d'Orléans,’ 1761, bound by Lortic, 
8/. 8x. ; Charnock’s Marine Architecture,’ 1800-2, 
3/. 10s.: Nash’s * Worcestershire,’ folio, 1781-99, 


14/. There is a nana tenet copy of Clarke and 


M‘Arthur’s ‘Life of Nelson,’ 5/. 5s. This and 
many other books in the catalogue are from the 
library of the late Marquess of Anglesey. 


DuNELMENSEs.’—An attempt is being 
made to collect in the pages of the Durham Univer- 
sity Journal brief biographical notices of former 
members of the University. ‘Those who are willing 
to make communications are requested to write to 
the Rev. W. C. Boulter, 28, Queen's Road, Bays- 
water, W. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
Cendine. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 


Hvusert Situ (‘ Rebecca, a Novel’). — Mr. 

Dopeson gave the particulars ante, p. 128, 
NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ 


CATALOGUES 


(Continued from Second Advertionment Page.) 


(MARCH), 


“LIVERPOOL LITERATURE. 


A Descriptive Bibliography of Old Deeds, Codices, Rare 
Maps and Printed Books, including many privately printed 
Pampblets of an Antiquarian nature, tending to illustrate 
the fiietory of Liverpool, North Wales, and North-West 
Britain. Over 800 Items, with Annotations, approximate 
Market Value, and a Brief Introspect by WILLIAM 
JAGGANRD. 

Strictly limited to 100 Copies on Japanese Vellum at 5s, 
each, and 150 ordinary at 2s. ¢d. each. Very few remain. 


SHAKESPEARE PRESS, 


13, MOORFIELDS, LIVERPOOL. 


SYDNEY V. GALLOWAY, 


University and General Book Depot, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


CATALOGUE No. 1, New Series. MISCELLANEOU 
BOOKS aud REMAINDERS on all Subjects. 


VERY SHORTLY. 


CATALOGUE No. 2, New Series. WELSH BOOKS and 


MANUSCRIPTS, including many tFarly Printed—Lin 

guistic, Topograpbical, aud Miscellaneous scarce Items | 

pertaining Lo Wales. 


READY. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W. 
CATALOGUES NOW READY. 
ALPINE LITERATURE. 4 pp. 
CANADA and NEWFOUNDLAND. Many 


Old and Rare Books. 64 pp. 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, Xe. 
| | IMPORTANT REMAINDERS. New List. 


Gratis on — ation. 


THOMAS THORP, 
Second-Hand Bookseller, 


4, BROAD STREET, READING, and 
100, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES 


FROM BOTH ADDRESSES. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 
FREE LIBRARIES, 


THE MARCH CATALOGUE 
Valuable SECOND-HAND WORKS 
and NEW REMAINDERS, 

Offered at Prices greatly reduced, 

Is NOW READY, 

And will be sent post free upon application to 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 


Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


B. H. BLACKWELL, Bookseller, 
50 & 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


No. 99. CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of SECOND. 
HAND BOOKS in VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS of LITERATURE, 
at greatly Keduced Prices (1331 Nos ). 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
No. 100. CATALOGUE of the SECOND PORTION 


of the LIBRARY of the late F. YORK POWELL, Esq. Kegius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, sometime 
President of the Folk-Lore Society, comprising his Collection of 
Books on History and Biography, European and Uriental Litera- 
ture and Philology, &c., many with his ae Signature, and 
having Annotations in his handwriting. (1577 Nos.) 


*,* 100,000 Volumes of New and Second-hand Books in stock. 


Lists of wants will receive immediate attention. 


H. H. PEACH, 37, BELVOIR STREET, 
LEICESTER, ISSUES CATALOGUES OF 
MANUSCRIPTS, EARLY PRINTING, AND 
INTERESTING BOOKS 
POST FREE TO COLLECTORS. 

NO. 10 CONTAINS 
INTERESTING MS. RELATING TO 
WOLSEY—EARLY PRINTING — BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY — COLONNA HYPNEROTO- 
MACHIA, 1545 (THE WILLIAM MORRIS 
COPY)—CHAUCER, 1602—COLLECTIONS 
OF AUTOGRAPHS, &c. 


FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth. 


Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Leech, 
Rowlandson, &c. 


THE LARGEST AN CHOICEST COLLECTION 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Catalogues issued and sent post free on 
application, 
BOOKS BOUGHT. 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 
27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


A DICTIONARY OF BATTLES FAMOUS SAYINGS AND 
Ry T. B. HARBOTTILE, THEIR AUTHORS. 


Author of ‘Dictionary of Quotations’ (Classical), By KF. LATHAM 
y AM, 


* Dictionary of Historical Allusions,’ &c. , . 
6d Author of ‘Idiomatic Phrases’ (French), &c, 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION. soME POPULAR 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, By GEORGE H. LONG. 2s. 6d. 

‘Prof. Hinton has done well to attempt a ** Many will be glad to have the opportunity of 
treatise of moderate size, which shall at once be getting hold of a book which treats high topics in a 
clear in method and free from the technicalities way that can be appreciated without much previous 
of the schools." —J’all Vall Gazette. training in mental gymnastics."—Noits Guardian, 


THE GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH MANOR. 
By Prof. P. VINOGRADOFF. 


Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


“ Seems likely at once to take rank as a leading authority upon its subject.”"—Scotsman, 
‘Prof. Vinogradoff’s method and the mastery of the detail of his subject combice to produce a 
notable book.”"—<Academy. 


“ He has compiled a large mass of information about the early history of this country, which may 
usefully be stucie din an age which seems likely to be troubled by some of the very problems which 
vexed the souls of the people of England in a somewhat remote past.”—Notts Guardian, 


NOW READY, VOL, II. OF 


THE STUDENTS TEXT-BOOK OF 
ZOOLOGY. 


By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A. 


Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 21s, 


THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE.| THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
Henry II., Richard I., and John. ENGLAND; 


By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, Bart., M.A. 
Or, Twelve Centuries of British History. 


Maps ard Illustrations. 12s, 
‘* The writer’s strength lies in well-proportioned 


political narrative; he has a just appreciation alike | By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, Bart., M.A 

of men and things ; he tells his story with vigour ; aaa 

and decision; his judgments are careful, and | Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 24s, be 
based on evidence to which he never fails to refer ; | 7 
and the accuracy which he maintains in dealing ‘The best account of this period” (the Romans 


with so large a mass of facts is remarkable. Sir |. 
James Ramsay's learned and careful narrative will | Britain) will be found 3‘ Founda- 
earn him the gratitude of all students of the | tions.””— Dr. C. Gross, ‘Sources of English 


Angevin period,’— Times, History.’ 
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